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THE ANALOGY OF FAITH AND ROM. 12, 6. 


The “analogy of faith’? may be defined as the full and 
perfect agreement with one another, and especially with the 
central doctrine of the Christian religion, of all the various 
articles of the Christian faith as revealed to us in the Bible. 

Certain of our opponents have declared, and stoutly main- 
tain, that this harmonious relation between the various teach- 
ings of the Gospel is apparent to human reason, and that the 
enlightened intellect of the trained theologian, at least, can 
perceive the same. But this is an error. For while the Bible 
teaches, plainly and unmistakably, that there neither is nor 
can be any real antagonism between its various statements, 
since “all!) Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” 2 Tim. 
3, 16, and since “the Scripture,” therefore, “cannot be broken,” 
John 10, 85, not even in a single word,”) yea, not in a single 
letter:*) yet this selfsame Bible teaches with equal clearness 
and positiveness that human reason, in its present fallen state, 
is by no means able to discern in every instance the aforesaid 
harmony, not though it may boast an enlightenment equal to 
that of the Church’s most learned apostle. ‘‘We know in part,” 
says that distinguished man of God, 1 Cor. 13, 8. Our knowl- 
edge is fragmentary. And the way in which he arrived at 
the knowledge he did possess of things divine he describes in 
the following manner: “Casting down imaginations” (or rea- 
sonings, Aoyeopovc) “and every high thing that exalteth itself 


1) Lit.: every scripture. 2) See the context. 


3) See Gal. 3, 16: avebuats—avetpaor. 
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against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought” (zav Ayeopa, every product of human reason, how- 
ever enlightened!) “to the obedience of Christ,” 2 Cor. 10, 5. 
We don’t think it likely that any of us will soar any higher in 
theological learning and understanding than did Paul, espe- 
cially since the Lord Himself has said to all the world: “My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts,” Is. 55, 8. 9. If the Lord’s thoughts are as 
high above our thoughts as the heavens are above the earth, 
we can no more reach the Lord’s thoughts with our thoughts 
than the earth can reach the heavens. Now God’s thoughts - 
and ways are declared to us nowhere if not in the Bible. And 
while it is incumbent upon us to seek to know His thoughts 
and understand His ways in as far as He has revealed them 
to us, and while, to this end, we are commanded to “search the 
Scriptures,” John 5, 39, and encouraged to “meditate in the 
Law of the Lord day and night,” Ps. 1, 2, yet we must not 
presume to go beyond God’s revelation and try to search and 
find out what God has seen fit to conceal from us. God’s 
thoughts and ways are not all declared to us in the Bible, and 
those that are declared are not fully explained. Hence we 
cannot fully comprehend them, we cannot see how all the 
various parts of His fragmentary revelation harmonize with 
one another. We must acknowledge a mystery here and adore 
it, not seek to search and find it out; as says the Apostle: 
“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? 
Or who hath been His counselor? Or who hath first given to 
Him, and it shall be recompensed unto Him again? For of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things: to whom 
be glory forever! Amen.” Rom. 11, 33—86. The doctrine 
of the analogy of faith is itself an article of faith; it must be 
apprehended by faith, not comprehended by reason. 
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But does not the Bible itself admonish us: “Having. . . 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion of faith” 
— &yovtes ... Toopytetay, xara tHY dvadoytay ti¢ xtotews, Rom. 
12, 6% Does not God expressly declare in this text that the 
various articles of the Christian faith, or doctrine, are in per- 
fect harmony with one another, and that they whose business 
it is to interpret the Scriptures must be careful not to so in- 
terpret any part thereof as to destroy this harmony? And 
does it not follow from this, that a theologian, whose business 
it is to declare all the counsel of God, must be able in every 
instance to discern this harmonious relation? We shall have 
to answer this question in the affirmative, 1»—7 can be shown 
that “farth” is here equivalent to doctrine, that “prophecy” 
means interpretation, and that “analogy” denotes a harmony 
which reason, the human oyog, is able in every instance to dis- 
cern. — We are well aware of the fact that eminent Lutheran 
theologians have assumed that “faith” is here equivalent to doc- 
trine of faith, and that “prophecy”-is synonymous with inter- 
pretation; but we do not know of one genuine Lutheran theo- 
logian that gives or accepts the above definition of analogy. 
Gerhard defines the “rule of faith” as follows: “By ‘rule of 
faith’ we mean the plain passages of Scripture in which the ar- 
ticles of faith are set forth in plain and express terms.” Gerhard 
further admonishes “that the rule of faith must be taken in its 
entirety, and that its various parts must not be placed in oppo- 
sition to one another.” (Gerhard’s Loci: |. de interpretatione 
Script. sacr., § 75. Quoted in Lehre und Wehre, vol. 49, p. 322.) 
Compare the caution quoted in the same place: “Human reason 
must not be permitted to judge whether there be any contradic- 
tion in the articles of faith.” Is not this a tacit admission, 
to say the very least, that human reason is not able to discern 
in every instance the harmony that prevails among the various 
teachings of the Gospel; that human reason is prone to find 
contradictions in the articles of faith? And the Book of Concord 
defines the “analogy of faith” thus: “The examples must be 
interpreted according to the rule, 1. e., according to the certain 
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and clear Scriptures, not against the rule, or against the Scrip- 
tures.” (Mueller, p. 284, § 60.) Genuine Lutheran theology 
takes no cognizance of a rational harmony, or unity, of the 
Scriptures. According to Lutheran theology, he who would 
know whether a certain doctrine be analogous to the faith 
must compare it with the several sedes doctrinae of that doc- 
trine, 7. e., with all those passages of Holy Scripture in which 
that doctrine is set forth in clear and express terms; for these 
are the rule of faith. 

But what is the meaning of our passage, Rom. 12, 6? 
What is the meaning of its principal terms: “faith,” ‘“proph- 
ecy,” “proportion” — ztotec, mpogyteta, dvahoyta? Does this 
dictum really treat of what theologians call the “analogy of 
faith”? Has it any special bearing on the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and does it set up a rule calculated to guard against 
false interpretations? —“Scriptura scripturam interpretatur.” 
To properly interpret the Scriptures we must view them in 
the light of the Scriptures. So with this present dictum. 
I. What, accorprine To ScriprurE vusacE, is the meaning of 
totes, of mpogyteta, of dvahoyta? II. What light does the con- 
TEXT shed upon this verse? 

Let us inquire into this matter.—To determine the usus 
loquendi of ztazec in the New Testament, we shall look up and 
examine all those passages in which ztorec oceurs. This is not 
so arduous a task as it may seem at first sight. For though 
motes occurs several hundred times in the New Testament, 
there are extremely few cases in which there can be any doubt 
about its exact meaning. In 95 cases out of 100 mores mani- 
festly denotes personal, subjective faith.’ And in the remaining 
five-—well, to put it mildly, the subjective meaning of zote¢ 
is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. To put it more strongly, 
we may say: It is a well-established principle of theological 
exegesis that words used in the Scriptures must be taken in 
their proper literal sense as long as we are not compelled by 
cogent reasons to depart from such sense and assume a figure 
of speech. Now, no one will dare dispute that “faith,” in its 
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proper sense, denotes a personal habitus, and that, when the 
word is used in the sense of doctrine, 2. ¢., doctrine of faith, 
a figure of speech is employed. Now, does the New Testament 
ever employ this figure of speech in its use of the word ztore¢? 
Is there anywhere in the canonical books of the New Testament 
where the word z¢oreg occurs any cogent reason for taking zatic 
in the sense of doctrine? If not, we have no right to assume 
that such a figure is used, but must abide by the literal sense, 
or, at least, depart no farther from it than the Scriptures, the 
real regula fider, compel us. 

In pointing out the places where ztoz¢ occurs in the New 
Testament we shall follow pretty closely the order observed in 
Wahl’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, sub voce xtotec. In order to 
save time and space, passages in which the subjective meaning 
is obvious will merely be indicated; others will be printed in 
full,—or be indicated,—and accompanied by explanatory 
notes, references, ete. 

1) Hebr. 11, 1 (we place this verse at the head of the list, 
because it gives a definition of “faith” as the word is generally 
understood) ; 2) Mark 11, 22; 3) Col. 2,12; 4) 1 Pet. 1, 21; 
5) -Hlebrt 6; dis @) DirT hess. Sine7 yn Rom. 4.95/08") ey.t.0s 
9) v.11; 10) v. 12; 11) v. 13; 12) v. 14; 13) v. 16 (Bis); 
14) v. 19; 15) v. 20; 16) Gal. 3, 7 (compare the preceding 
verse) §° 17) vai8 5°18) vO 5 19) vy 1s 20)) vate S21) weds 
22) v. 22; 23) v.23: “But before faith came, we were kept 
under the Law, shut up unto the faith which should afterwards 
be revealed.” Here, and likewise in v. 25, one is tempted, at 
first, to take ztotec figuratively, in the sense of gospel, or 
doctrine of faith. However, on mature deliberation, it will 
be seen that there is no cogent reason for so doing. a) In all 
the verses of this chapter already considered ztore¢ manifestly 
denotes personal faith. In vv. 24 and 26 such is again its 
obvious meaning. This being the case, we naturally assume 
that the apostle does not depart from what is his established 
custom in this chapter, in vy. 23 and 25; and we cling to this 
assumption as long as we are not compelled by other more 
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weighty considerations to relinquish it. Now, there are no 
such considerations; for b) in v. 23 xtores occurs twice, and 
in the second instance it, or rather the thing designated by it, 
is represented as the object of revelation. Now, faith, as the 
object of revelation, is not the Gospel; for the Gospel is that 
revelation itself. Faith, as the object of revelation, is that 
personal, subjective thing which the objective Gospel ineul- 
cates. “Before faith came,” and “the faith which should after- 


wards be revealed,” are parallel expressions denoting the same ~ 


thing. Faith came when it was revealed, when it was set forth 
in the Gospel revelation, when it was made the object of that 
clear, full revelation which we have in the Gospel of the New 
Testament. — 24) Gal. 3, 24; 25) v. 25 (see the above ad 
v. 23); 26) v. 26; 27) Hebr. 4, 2; 28) 6, 12; 29) 10, 22; 
30) v. 89; 31) 12,2; 32) 18, 7 (see Greek text); 33) 11, 3 
(see context); 34) v. 4; 35) v. 5; 36) v. 6; 387) v. 7 (bis); 
38) v.8; 39) v.9; 40) v.11; 41) v.18; 42) v.17; 43) v. 20; 
44) vy. 21; 45) v. 22; 46) v. 23; 47) v. 24; 48) v. 27; 
49) v. 28; 50) v.9-29s 51) vo S05 D2) ole oos) vito 
54) Matt. 17, 20; 55) Luke 17,5; 56) v. 6; 57) Matt. 21, 21; 
58) James 1, 6; 59) 5,15; 60) Gal. 2, 16; 61) Eph. 4, 13; 
62) Phil. 3,9; 63) James 2,1; 64) Rev. 2, 13: “Thou holdest 
fast my name, and hast not denied my faith.” Here it is not 
impossible, of course, to interpret: hast not denied my doc- 
trine, which is the doctrine of faith. But it is not necessary. 
Mov may be taken as the objective genitive, making the sense: 
thou hast not denied the faith (which is) in me. Of. Gal. 
2, 16: dca xtorewg Xpeotod Inood (cf. also John 15, 10 for 
this same genitive). 65) 14, 12; 66) Phil. 1, 27 (compare 
vv. 29. 80); 67) 2 Thess. 2,13; 68) Col. 2,5; 69) Acts 20, 
21; 70) 24, 24; 71) 26, 18; 72) Philem., v. 5; 73) w 6; 
74) Col. 1,4; 75) Eph. 1, 15;°76) 1 Timea) eee, 
3, 15; 78) Luke 18, 8; 79) 22, 32; SO) MNGi es lGn(ir 
81) 14, 22; 82) 15, 9; 83) 6, 5; 84) 11, 24; 85) 14, 27: 
“opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles,” thus giving them 
an opportunity to enter the faith, 2. e., to believe; 86) Acts 
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17, 31: mote napacyay ndow dvaotyaag adtoy éx vexpdv. The 
English Bible has: “whereof” (. e., of the future judgment) 
“He hath given assurance unto all men, in that He raised Him 
(Christ) from the dead.” Luther translates: “wnd jedermann 
vorhaelt ppNn GuAuBEN, nachdem,” ete. Luther’s translation 
is more literal, since zapéyec means to offer, darreichen, hin- 
halten, vorhalten, and xtote¢ means faith, Glawbe. The sense 
of Luther’s translation is: God offers all men faith, personal 
assurance of the truth of the Gospel, which they ought all the 
more to accept, since God has already raised up Jesus from 
the dead. This translation being literal and agreeing very 
well with the context (see v. 30), is preferable to the English 
version. There certainly is no cogent reason for departing 
from the literal sense of mtorec. 87) Rom. 1, 8; 88) 1, 12; 
89): 9, 803. 90) ay. 82.3 91) 10, 6s OD iow 8 9-98) We bes 
94) 12, 3; 95) 1, 5: “for obedience to the faith among all 
nations.” Here faith would seem to denote the Gospel, which 
demands faith as an act of obedience. But the Greek text 
reads: et¢ Smaxony ntatews év mdow xti., and the most natural 
translation would be: ‘unto faith— obedience among all na- 
tions,” ztotewo being gen. epexeg. Thus Luther translates: 
“den Gehorsam prs GLAUBENS aufzurichten,” etc. Compare: 
96) 16, 26; 97) 1, 17 (iris); 98) Hebr. 10, 38; 99).1 Cor. 
2.) Dis LOO) MOF ih 20 8 se LOL bs OR Lo, a se LOD NN Ve LBs 
103) 2 Cor. 1, 24; 104) 4,13; 105) 5,7; 106) 8,7; 107) 10, 
15; 108) 13, 5; 109) Gal. 6, 10. (The Christians are said 
to be “of the household of faith,” because they are most closely 
related, spiritually related, 7. ¢., they not only profess a com- 
mon doctrine, but have and hold such doctrine in a common 
personal faith. The same blood of faith courses through the 
spiritual veins of them all. Compare Rom. 1,12.) 110) Gal. 
3, 2: “This only would I learn of you, Received ye the Spirit 
by the works of the Law or by the hearing of faith?’ The 
English translators seem to have taken méorew¢ as the gen. obj. 
dependent upon dxo#¢, which they rendered: “hearing,” and 
to have assumed that zéotewco here means the doctrine of faith, 
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the Gospel, as opposed to the Law. Grammatically this would 
not be incorrect, and theologically it would not be against “the 
analogy of faith,” it would not be heresy. But considering it 
from the viewpoint of theological exegesis, we have an objection 
to offer. °Azoy, which properly denotes either the act, or the 
sense, of hearing, clearly a personal, subjective thing, and is 
so used in the Scriptures (e. g., 1 Cor. 12, 17; 2 Pet. 2, 8),— 
_ dxo7 also denotes in the Bible, and elsewhere, that which 1s 
heard, 2. e., rumor, report; e. g. John 12, 38; Rom. 10, 16; 
Matt. 4, 24; 14, 1; 24, 6 et al. Hence it would be in keeping 
with Scripture usage to take it thus in the present instance: 
dxoy = report, preaching, or teaching. We have detected no 
such manifest usage with regard to zor. Hence we should 
prefer to assume with Luther *) that dxo7 is here used in an 
objective sense, in the sense of report, Predigt, while mtotew¢ 
denotes the subjective faith which that report or Predigt ineul- 
cates. Thus Wahl defines dxo7 xtorews here: nuntius, 1. e., 
nstitutio de fide. 111) Gal. 3, 5; 112) 5, 5; 118) v. 6; 
114) Eph. 2, 8; 115) 8, 17; 116) 4,5; 117) 6, 16; 118) v. 23; 
119) Phil. 2, 17; 120) Col. 1, 23; 121) 2, 7; 122) 1 Thess. 
1,3; 123) 8,2; 124) v. 53 125) v. 6; 126) v. 7; 127 ee 
128) 5, 8; 129) 2 Thess. 1, 3; 180) v. 4; 131) v. 11; 182) 
1 Tim. 1, 4; 133) v. 5; 184) 2, 15; 135) 1 Tim. 1, 2; 
136) James 2,5; 137) 1 Tim. 4, 1 (compare 2 Tim. 3, 1—8, 
especially v. 8, in which the description culminates); 138) 
2 Tim. 3,8; 189) 1 Tim. 6,12; 140) 2 Tim. 1,5; 141) 2 Tim. 
2,18; 142) Tit.1,13; 143) 1,4; 144) James 1,3; 145) 1 Pet. 
1,5; 146) v.7; 147) v. 9; 148) 2 Pet. 1,1; 149) v. 5; 150) 
1 John 5, 4; 151) Rom. 11, 20; 152) Acts 16, 5; 153) 2 Cor. 
1, 24 (bts); 154) Tit. 2,2; 155) 1 Pet. 5, 9; 156) 1 Timm 
1,14; 157) 2 Tim. 1,18; 158) 1 Tim. 1) 19i@6ts)ee5 9) ae 
6,10; 160) v. 21; 161) 2 Thess. 8, 2; 162) Jude, v. 3: “Ex- 
horting you to contend earnestly for the faith which was once 
for all delivered unto the saints.”” We admit that the wording 
of this passage, especially in the relative clause, constitutes a 


4) See Luther’s translation: “durch die PREDIGT YOM GLAUBEN.” 
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strong argument in favor of the objective meaning of ztatec in 
this place. However, we don’t think it a conclusive proof. See’ 
v. 5 and the entire letter, which is a warning, not so much 
against heterodoxy as against unbelief and ungodly lwing. 
163) Jude, v. 20; 164) 1 Tim. 3, 9; 165) 4, 6; 166) Acts 
6,:7;°) 167) Gal. 1, 28; 168) Phil. 1, 25; 169) James 2, 
14 (bis); 170) v. 17; 171) v. 18 (tris); 172) v. 20; 173) 
v. 22 (bis); 174) v. 24; 175) v. 26; 176) Gal. 2, 20; 177) 
Eph. 3, 12; 178) Rom. 5, 1; 179) v. 2; 180) Rom. 3, 25; 
181) v. 26; 182) v. 27. (Observe that “faith” and “works” 
are here contrasted, just as they are v. 28, and likewise “law” 
and “law.” If anything here denotes the Gospel, it is “law” 
in the second instance, not faith.) 183) v. 28; 184) v. 30; 
185) vy. 31 (faith is the only source of real obedience to the 
Law); 186) Matt. 9,2; 187) Mark 2,5; 188) Luke 5, 20; 
189) Matt. 9,22; 190) Mark 5, 34; 191) 10, 52; 192) Luke 
7,50; 193) 8,48; 194) 17,19; 195) 18, 42; 196) Matt. 9, 
29; 197) 15, 28; 198) Luke 8, 25; 199) Matt. 8, 10; 200) 
Luke 7, 9; 201) Mark 4, 40; 202) Acts 14, 9; 203) Rom. 
14,1; 204) v. 22; 205) v. 23; 206) Matt. 23, 23 (the “faith” 
here spoken of is faithfulness in keeping one’s vows, clearly 
a subjective personal thing; compare the preceding context) ; 
207) 1 Tim. 2, 7 (the meaning of zéorec here is fully brought 
out by the English translation) ; 208) Tit. 2, 10 (“fidelity’’) ; 
209) Rom. 3, 3 (the “faith of God” is one of God’s attributes ; 
see the following context); 210) 2 Thess. 3, 10; 211) Rev. 
2, 19s 212) 13, 103218), Gal) 5, 925° 214) 1 Tim. 4, 12; 
215) 6,11; 216) 2 Tim. 2, 22; 217) 1 Tim. 5, 12.— 

Thus we have examined every passage in the New Testa- 
ment in which the word zor occurs, with one solitary ex- 
ception, that of Rom. 12, 6, the passage we are seeking to under- 
stand. We have seen that in a very great majority of cases 
xtottc obviously denotes, and, if the afore-stated rule of exegesis 
counts for aught (that, in interpreting the Scriptures, words 
must be taken in their proper sense, unless there be cogent 


5) In this and the two following passages faith is personified. 
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reasons for assuming that a figure of speech is employed), mtoteg 
invariably denotes in the canonical books of the New Testament 
not the objective Gospel, or doctrine of faith, but subjective, 
personal faith. Such is the usus loquendi generalis of the New 
Testament, yea, — barring Rom. 12, 6 until its exact meaning 
shall have been determined,—the usus loquendi unwwersalis. 
The usus loquendi, then, certainly does not compel us to assume 
a figurative meaning in the only remaining place where ztote¢ 
occurs. On the contrary, it speaks very loudly for the proper 
meaning. Let us therefore examine ztoze¢ in this place in the 
light of its context. — 

Rom. 12—16 is made up largely of exhortations and rules 
of conduct for Christians. Ch. 12, 3 ff. the Christian is told 
how to conduct himself toward the Church and toward his 
fellow-Christians, as may be seen from vy. 4. 5; also from the 
nature of the exhortations, vy. 6 ff. From vv. 3—6a it will 
be seen, furthermore, that Christians ought, with becoming 
humility and modesty, to serve one another, every man with 
the gift he has received. This is the general scope of all these 
exhortations. Now, one such gift is the gift of prophecy, and 
thus we read vy. 6: “Having then . . . prophecy, let us prophesy 
according to the proportion of faith.” He truly serves his 
brethren with his gift of propheey who prophesies according 
to the proportion, or analogy, of faith. Now what does “proph- 
ecy” mean? And what is the meaning of the phrase: “accord- 
ing to the proportion, or dvadoyta, of faith” ? 

Leaving the meaning of zpogyreta out of consideration for 
the present and bearing only in mind that in no other passage 
of the canonical books of the New Testament can ztotec be con- 
clusively shown to have the meaning of doctrine, and that in 
this particular connection the Christians are exhorted to serve 
one another in all humility and modesty with their respective 
gifts, among which is the gift of prophecy, is it not more than 
likely that also in this place ztorte¢ means, not doctrine of faith, 
but facth, personal, subjective faith? The thought seems some- 
what strange and far-fetched: In order to serve the brethren, 
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let your prophesying be in harmony with the doctrine of faith, 
let it agree with the Scriptures. This thought suggests itself 
far more readily: In order to serve the brethren, prophesy 
unto their edification in the faith. 

Now, what does zpogyreta mean, and what is the import of 
dvahoyia? Theologians of no mean repute have said that in 
the New Testament zpogyrteta frequently denotes interpreta- 
tion, especially interpretation of what the prophets have written, 
and hence interpretation of the Scriptures in general; and | 
they havé so explained the word here: Having the gift of 
prophecy, 2. e., of interpretation, let us prophesy, 7. e., inter- 
pret, according to the proportion of faith. To support this 
assumption they appeal, e. g., to 1 Cor. 14, where the words 
Tooyyteta and zpogytevw are used quite frequently. See vv. 1. 
3. 4. 5. 6. 22. 24. 31. 39. Thus Calov writes in the Biblia 
TIllustrata, commenting on Rom. 12, 6: “Not those prophets 
are meant that have immediate revelations, but those that inter- 
pret the Scriptures, as the word is taken 1 Cor. 14, 1. 3. 29. 32; 
1 Tim. 4, 14; 2 Pet. 1, 20. For though it is not the business 
of these men to set forth new prophecies, or revelations, yet it 
is their business to investigate, bring out, and set forth the 
prophecies or revelations contained in the sacred writings. For 
there could be no rule laid down for those (first-named) proph- 
ets how they should prophesy, since they performed what they 
performed by immediate action of the Holy Spirit; but to 
these (= latter) prophets a norm is prescribed, to-wit, that 
they shall so interpret the Scriptures that their interpretation 
will be analogous to the faith.” 

Calov here asswmes that the apostle’s intention is, in Rom. 
12, 6, to regulate the contents of the utterances of the “proph- 
ets,” not the how and the wherefore, but the what. Proceeding 
on this assumption, he argues that prophets who have immediate 
revelations need no norm, or rule, to teach them how they shall 
prophesy, 7. e., what they shall say, since they speak by in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost. But they who iferpret the 
Scriptures and whose business it, therefore, is to set forth the 
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meaning of what the prophets have written, and who may, 
therefore, themselves be called, in a sense, prophets — these 
people need a norm, or rule, to guide them m what they say, 
and to them such a rule is given, to-wit, that they prophesy 
according to the proportion of faith. This is Calov’s assump- 
tion and argument. And this whole assumption and argument 
and all is based upon the further assumption that tore here 
means an objective statement of the faith, or doctrine, which 
may serve as a guide, or rule, for interpreters of the Bible. 
But we question the correctness of both of these assumptions, 
especially of the latter one, and hence the validity of the 
argument. 

There is still another assumption in Caloy’s words, to-wit, 
that in the passage which he refers to, 1 Cor. 14, zpogyreta 
is taken in the sense of interpretation. We question the’ cor- 
rectness of this assumption also. We shall presently examine 
all the various passages in which the word zpogyrteta occurs, 
and see whether they furnish any conclusive evidence for such 
assumption. But first we would say this. The idea of inter- 
pretation is not foreign to the train of thought imbedded in 
1 Cor. 14. It is referred to expressly no less than five times. 
The word interpretation occurs once (v. 26); imterpreter, once 
(v. 28); interpret, thrice (vv. 5. 18. 27). But the original 
terms here used are not zpogyteta, zpogytys, and zpogytedw, 
they are §ppyveta, deeopnvedtyc, and two forms of dceppqvederv. 
No one disputes the correctness of the translations-of these 
terms in the English Bible. True, the apostle does not in 
these places speak of the interpretation of the Scriptures, but 
of tongues, of foreign languages; but the same word is em- 
ployed in the New Testament to denote interpretation of the 
Scriptures and particularly interpretation of the writings of 
the prophets: Luke 24, 47. Compare also Hebr. 5, 11. These 
considerations make it appear very doubtful whether zpogyreca, 
anywhere in the Scriptures, and especially in 1 Cor. 14, has 
the meaning of interpretation. The Scriptures have a different 
word to express that idea. — But let us take up zpogyreca itself. 
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The word zpogyteta occurs in the New Testament nine- 
teen times. 1) Matt. 18, 14 we read: “And in them is ful- 
filled the prophecy of Esaias, which saith, By hearing ye shall 
hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall see, and 
shall not perceive.” That zpogyreca does not here mean inter- 
pretation is self-evident. 2) Rev. 11, 6: “These have power 
to shut heaven, that it rain not in the days of their prophecy.” 
Compare v. 7: “And when they shall have finished their 
testumony,” ete., and v. 3: “And I will give power unto my 
two witnesses, and they shall prophesy.” It is manifest that 
mpognteta here does not mean interpretation. ‘These “prophets” 
are engaged, not in interpreting the Scriptures, but in bearing 
witness, in giving testimony, of Christ. 3) Rev. 1, 3: “Blessed 
is he that readeth, and they that hear, the words of this 
prophecy, and keep those things which are written therein: 
for the time ws at hand.” Read this verse in connection with 
vy. 1. 2, and it will never occur to you that zpogyrteta here 
means interpretation. 4) Rev. 19, 10: “The testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” Here the idea of interpre- 
tation is no more in evidence than it is in ch. 1, 3. 5) Rev. 
22, 7: “Behold, I come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth 
the sayings of the prophecy of this book.” Another parallel 
to ch. 1, 8. Compare also ch. 22, 6. 6) Rev. 22, 10: “And 
he saith unto me, Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of 
this book; for the time is at hand.” Comment unnecessary. 
7. 8) Rev. 22, 18. 19. No comment necessary. The predomi- ’ 
nant notion of zpogyreta in all these places, with the possible 
exception of 11, 6, is that of the foretelling of future events. 
The Book of Revelation was written to show the servants of 
God “things which must shortly,” 7. e., in the near future, 
“come to pass,” ch. 1, 1. Therefore the words which are written 
in this book are “words of prophecy.” 9.10) 2 Pet. 1, 20. 21: 
“Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of 
any private interpretation. For the prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man: but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” Calov, in the quotation given 
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above, appeals to 2 Pet. 1, 20 to show that zpogyreta in the 
New Testament sometimes has the meaning of interpretation. 
Why, we fail to understand. In yv. 19 the apostle speaks of 
“the more sure word of prophecy,” tov zpogytexdy oyov. This 
surely means: the word which the prophets have written in 
the Scriptures; it means the Old Testament. The Old Testa- 
ment is here characterized as a word of prophecy. Compare 
v. 19 with vv. 20. 21. Now the Old Testament is a book of 
considerable size. The “word of prophecy” is made up of 
quite a number of individual prophetic utterances. Hence the 
apostle, v. 20, speaks of zdoa xpogyteta = every prophecy, 
i. €,, every prophetic utterance of Seripture. The only dif- 
ference between mpogytixoyv doyov in v. 19 and xpogyreta ypagis, 
v. 20, is that the former refers to the word of prophecy as a 
whole, while the latter refers to its several parts. 

Now, what does the apostle say about the Old Testament 
prophecy? He says that ‘every prophecy of Scripture is not 
of any private interpretation;” Greek: 6re zdoa xpogyteta 
ypavics tdtac éxeddoews ob ytvetae; literally: that every proph- 
ecy of Scripture is not of one’s own interpretation, 7. e., one 
cannot of one’s self interpret any prophetie utterance of Serip- 
ture. Why not? He tells us that. v. 21: “For the prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man: but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” As 
prophecy, every prophecy, came not by the will of man, but 
by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, so prophecy, every prophecy, 
cannot be interpreted by the will of man, but only by illumina- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost, being the sole Author 
of the Scriptures, is likewise the sole authentic interpreter of 
the Scriptures. See Gerhard’s Loci, vol. I, p. 237: “Argu- 
mentum apostoli tale est: Quod ab humana voluntate sive ab 
arbitrio humano non est profectum, illud etiam humano sive 
privato arbitrio non est explicandum. Scriptura sacra non est 
ab arbitrio humano profecta. Ergo non debet humano sive 
privato arbitrio explicari. Ulterius: Qui est Seripturae auctor 
principalis ac summus, qui sacras divinae veritatis tabulas per 
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prophetas et apostolos olim promulgavit ac publicavit, is etiam 
earum est interpres summus et authenticus. Jam vero Spiritus 
sanctus est auctor Scripturae principalis summus. Ergo etiam 
est ejusdem interpres authenticus.” °) 

Now it is true, this same truth will be arrived at, if we 
take mpogyteta, v. 20, in the sense of interpretation. But what 
compels us to put, or what justifies us in putting, that queer 
construction upon an innocent word? What sin has zpogyteta 
committed that it should merit such a punishment? Look at 
the exegetical process one must go through in order to explain 
a few verses of Scripture which are in themselves so plain as 
not to require any explanation. Commenting on y. 20, the 
exegete tells us: “No prophecy of the Scripture,” 7. e¢., no 
interpretation of the Scripture, “is of any private interpreta- 
tion.” “Hold!” you exclaim. “No interpretation of Seripture 
is of any private interpretation!” “What does that mean? Am 
I to understand that when a passage of Scripture has been inter- 
preted, this interpretation must also be interpreted, though 
not by any private interpretation, and so on ad infinitum?” 
“No,” the exegete explains, “this statement merely means that 
whoso would interpret the Scriptures cannot interpret them by 
himself.” “Why not?’ “Because ‘the prophecy came not in 
- old time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost;’ therefore it cannot be 
interpreted by the will of man, i. e., by any private interpre- 
tation, but solely by illumination of the Holy Ghost.” ‘Well, 
what does that mean?’ you ask again. ‘Does that mean the 
interpretation ‘came not in old time by the will of man, but 
holy men of God spake,’ i. e., interpreted, ‘as they were moved 


6) The Apostle argues thus: What was not brought forth by the will, 
or judgment, of man, must not be interpreted by man’s private judgment. 
The Holy Scriptures were not brought forth by the judgment of man. 
Therefore they must not be interpreted by man’s private judgment. Fur- 
ther: He who is the principal and supreme Author of the Scriptures, who 
of old promulgated and published the holy tables of divine truth by the 
prophets and apostles, He is also their supreme and authentic interpreter. 
But now the Holy Spirit is the principal and supreme Author of the Scrip- 
tures; consequently He is also their authentic interpreter.” 
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by the Holy Ghost’?’ “No,” says the exegete, “it means, the 
prophecy came not,” ete. “Well,” you ask, “if ‘prophecy,’ 
mpogyteta, means prophecy in v. 21 and ‘word of prophecy’ 
means word of prophecy in v. 19, why does it mean interpre- 
tation in v. 20?’ How the exegete will answer this question 
we do not know. It will take considerable exegetical acumen, 
in our opinion, to find a satisfactory answer. The whole process 
reminds us of David trying to walk in Saul’s armor, when 
a staff, a sling, and five smooth stones from the brook will 
answer the purpose full well and prove far more expedient to 
David. Besides, the rule of exegesis which we quoted at the 
beginning of this paper and on which Lutheran theologians 
have always laid the greatest stress, to-wit, that a word must 
be taken in its proper, native sense, unless there be cogent 
reasons for assuming a figurative sense, this rule applies to 
moognteta as well as it does to ztotes or any other word; and 
the proper, native sense of zpoyyteta surely is not wmterpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

11) 1 Thess. 5, 20: “Despise not prophesyigs.” We have 
seen this passage pointed to as an instance in which zpogyreta 
is equivalent to interpretation, 2. e., of the Scriptures. According 
to the confession of such as advocate this meaning of zpogyrtera, 
the word would here be used in an improper sense, a thing we 
ought not to assume, unless there be stringent reasons for so 
doing. The analogia fidet does not compel us. We know of 
no exact parallel to this passage. And we see nothing in the 
context that would compel us. In the verse immediately pre- 
ceding it says: “Quench not the Spirit;” and in the one im- 
mediately following we read: ‘Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.” Now as for the “Spirit,” v. 19, He is 
indeed a Spirit of prophecy. Compare Rey. 19, 10 with Acts 
1, 8 and 2 Pet. 1, 19—-21. But here prophecy manifestly does 
not denote interpretation of the Scriptures. See the list of 
passages from the Book of Revelation given above. — As for 
v. 21: “Prove all things; hold fast that which is good,” this 
does not compel us to interpret zpowyteta (vy. 20) as meaning 
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interpretation. For, granting that this injunction refers to 
mpogyteta, v. 20, still it will not do to argue: “If zpogyreta 
here signified speech inspired by the Holy Spirit, there would 
be no need of this caution: ‘Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good;’ for all would then be good and must a priori 
be so considered.” We must bear in mind that the injunction 
is not given here to the prophets but to the hearers. Now the 
Christians in Berea, who heard the inspired apostles, are lauded 
in the Bible for searching the Scriptures whether these things 
were so, Acts 17, 11. We know that the divinely inspired 
apostles could not err in their teachings, neither could the ai- 
vinely inspired prophets, as such. But we know that “many 
false prophets are gone out into the world,” and even true 
prophets are known to have given false counsel. See 2 Sam. 
7, 3 ff. Under such circumstances it surely was not superfluous 
to caution the Thessalonians to prove all things, even zpoyyrecay, 
properly so called, and to hold fast that which was good. — 
Besides, interpretation of the Scriptures, real interpretation, 
as distinguished from misinterpretation, is a gift of the Holy 
Ghost no less than prophecy is. And if Christians need to be 
cautioned to prove interpretations before accepting them, why 
not exercise the same caution with regard to prophecy? We 
see no cogent reason for waiving the proper sense of zpogyteta 
for a figurative one. 

Now let us consider the passages most commonly referred 
to as speaking of zpoyyreta in the sense of interpretation. They 
are 1 Cor. 12,10; 18, 2. 8; 14, 6. 22. Is there any real need 
of abandoning the proper sense of zpoyyteta in these places 
and assuming the confessedly figurative meaning of inter- 
pretation ? 

In 1 Cor. 12 the apostle starts out by declaring that he is 
going to enlighten the Corinthians concerning spiritual gifts. 
In v. 4 he says: “There are diversities of gifts.” . In v. 7 he 
says these diverse gifts are “manifestations of the Spirit,” 
v. €., the Holy Spirit manifests Himself by these gifts, He is 


known and recognized by these gifts. Hence they must have 
14 
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been extraordinary, miraculous gifts. And he that reads 
vy. 8—11, where these gifts are enumerated, is at once imbued 
with the notion that they were indeed miraculous gifts. The 
gift of prophecy is mentioned among them. The inference 
therefore is that zpoyqreta was a miraculous gift of the Spirit. 
Thus far, we believe, all are agreed. — But now, what sort of 
gift was prophecy? What did the exercise of this gift consist 
in? In the miraculous interpretation of the Scriptures, say 
some. Gerhard writes: “Quidam singulari Spiritus dono et 
illustratione Scripturas sacras interpretabantur, reconditos et 
abstrusos earum sensus proferendo, qui vaticinandi potestate 
interim non erant instructi. Act. 13, 1: ‘Erant in ecclesia, 
quae erat Antiochiae, prophetae et doctores,’ in quibus Barna- 
bas et Simon ete., ubi prophetae a doctoribus ordinariis dis- 
tinguuntur ac proinde peculiarem ab illis ordinem constituisse 
intelliguntur. Hue referri potest 1 Cor. 14, 24, ubi prophe- 
tare significat speciali quadam Spiritus sancti revelatione Serip- 
turas interpretari ac ‘prophetarum spiritus’ dicuntur “prophe- 
tis subjecti,’ v. 32, quia doctrina, quam adferunt. prophetae 
Spiritu Dei afflati, ita debet institui ac proferri, ut serviat 
aedificationi fidelium.” (Gerhard’s Loci VI, p. 148.) 
Matthew Henry writes, commenting on 1 Cor. 14: “As 
to prophesying, he orders, (1) That two or three only should 
speak at one meeting, v. 20, and this successively, not all at 
once: and the others should examine and judge what he de- 
livered, that is, discern and determine concerning it, whether 


7) “Some, by a singular gift and illumination of the Spirit, inter- 
preted the Scriptures, setting forth their hidden and abstruse meanings, 
who, meanwhile, were not gifted with the ability to vaticinate. Acts 13,1: 
‘Now there were in the church that was at Antioch certain prophets and 
teachers; as Barnabas and Simeon,’ ete., where the prophets are distin- 
guished from the ordinary teachers and are therefore understood to have 
constituted a peculiar order, separate from the latter. Here we may also 
consider 1 Cor. 14, 24, where the verb to prophesy means, by a special reve- 
lation of the Holy Spirit to interpret the Scriptures, and ‘the spirits of the 
prophets’ are said to be ‘subject to the prophets,’ v. 32, because the doc- 
trine which the prophets adduce, under the afflatus of the Spirit, must be 
so instituted and set forth as to serve to edify the believers.” 
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it were of divine inspiration or not. There might be false _ 
prophets, mere pretenders to divine inspiration; and the true 
prophets were to judge of these, and discern and discover who 
was divinely inspired, and by such inspiration interpreted 
Scripture’) and taught the church, and who was not; what was 
of divine inspiration and what was not. This seems to be the 
meaning of this rule. For where a prophet was known to be 
such and under the divine afflatus, he could not be judged; for 
this were to subject even the Holy Spirit to the judgment of 
men.” (M. Henry, vol. VI, p. 1059.) Again ad v. 1 ff. Henry 
writes: “He directs them which spiritual gift to prefer, from 
a principle of charity: “Desire spiritual gifts, but rather that 
ye may prophesy, or chiefly that you may prophesy. While 
they were in close pursuit of charity, and made this Christian 
disposition their chief scope, they might be zealous of spiritual 
gifts, be ambitious of them in some measure, but especially of 
prophesying, that is, of interpreting Scripture.” (L.e¢., p. 1056.) 
But where do these splendid men get this notion that zpoyyreta 
means inspired interpretation? From the text? From the con- 
text? We don’t see how. Gerhard writes: “Nomen zpogyry¢ 
deducitur vel dzo rod gdvae, quia arcana per visiones illi 
apparebant, vel apd tO gatveev, quia eventus insolitos po- 
pulo denuntiabant, vel simpliciter a zpdgy, praedico, quia 
prophetae non solum capita coelestis doctrinae proponebant, 
sed etiam de futuris vaticinia proferebant. Plato in Timaeo, 
f. 544, discernit prophetam a vate. De vate dicit, quod 
arreptus numine oracula edat et futura denuntiet, qui tamen 
quid loquatur, non intelligat; prophetam constituit vatis 
interpretem, qua ratione prophetis Veteris Testamenti non 
competeret appellatio vatum proprie accepta, cum ipsi quid 
loquerentur, probe intelligerint et aliis explicarent. Sed quod 
prophetae dicuntur vatum interpretes, illud accommodari potest 
ad significationem huius vocabuli apostolo Paulo usitatam, qua 
etiam ili dicuntur prophetae, qui prophetarum et apostolorum 


7 


8) Italics our own. 
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scripta explicant, quamvis futurorum revelatione et praedic- 
tione destituantur.” (Loci VI, p. 12.)9%) 

But this last assertion, the all-important one, as regards 
our present purpose, Gerhard does not prove. It seems to us 
that they who define zpogyreta as. an extraordinary, miraculous 
gift of interpreting the Scriptures, as inspired interpretation, 
go a step too far in seeking to specialize where a more general 
statement would be better: not inspired interpretation, but in- 
spired speaking, whether interpretative or otherwise, would 
seem to come nearer the mark. We are not sure that the several 
functions of the New Testament “prophets” can be exactly 
specified, but we respectfully submit the following as shedding 
some light on our subject. 

That “prophecy” was indeed a miraculous gift of the Holy 
Spirit is fairly beyond dispute. In addition to what we have 
said on this score, compare 1 Cor. 13, 2. 8; 14, 1. 22. 29. 30; 
also Acts 2, 17. According to 1 Cor. 14, 30 the prophet speaks 
by revelation, and according to v. 22 prophecy is a sign, oypetov, 
even as tongues. (Compare the Greek text.) Under the extra- 
ordinary influence of the Spirit — a/flatus —the prophet would 
speak what the Spirit revealed to him. The Spirit moved him 
to speak it. What did the Spirit reveal and move the prophet 
to speak? ‘Mysteries’ and “knowledge,” 1 Cor. 18, 2, the 

9) The name prophet is derived either from gdvar, because hidden 
things appeared to him in visions, or from qatvew, because they foretold 
unwonted events to the people, or simply from wedqnut, I predict, because 
the prophets not only propounded the chief articles of the heavenly doc- 
trine, but also uttered predictions (concerning the future). Plato in 
Timaeus, f. 544, distinguishes the prophet from the vates. Of the vates he 
says that, carried away by the Deity, he speaks oracles and foretells the 
future, although he does not understand what he is saying; the prophet 
he makes the interpreter of the vates. According to this theory the name 
vates would not properly apply to the prophets of the Old Testament, since 
they understood full well what they said, and explained it to others. But 
that the prophets are called interpreters’) of the: vates, this agrees with 
the meaning of this word that is common in the writings of Paul, where 
also they are called prophets who ewplain') the writings of the prophets 
and apostles, though they be destitute of revelations and predictions re- 
garding the future.” [*) Italies our own, ] 
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knowledge of hidden things. Where were these things hidden ? 
In the Scriptures? We doubt not that some were hidden in 
the Scriptures, and that the prophets in speaking them inter- 
preted the Scriptures; though we see no special statement any- 
where to that effect. Much less do we find it recorded that these 
were the only mysteries they spoke. Nor do we see any reason 
to believe that the speaking of mysteries was the sole occupation 
of the prophets as such. For 1 Cor. 14, 3 it says: “He that 
prophesieth speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, 
and comfort.” The prophets were not oceupied with the clear- 
ing away of mysteries only, the prophets spoke the Word of 
God, both the written and the unwritten word. (Compare Acts 
11, 27. 28; 21, 10. 11.) And it was as much their office to 
comfort and exhort as it was to enlighten and edify. Tuosn 
PROPHETS WERE INSPIRED PREACHHRS. We believe this defini- 
tion covers the whole ground. Wahl defines zpoyyreca thus: 
1) sermo vel oratio afflatum divinwm prodens, i. e., sermo sacro 
ardore prolatus et spectans ad alios nune edocendos de rebus 
divinis, nune adhortandos, nune consolandos, hoher Ceistes- 
vortrag, begersterter Ausspruch; 2) facullas sermones habendi 
afflatwm diwinum prodentes, die Faehigkeit, begeisterte Vor- 
traege zu halten; 3) vaticinium, praedictio rerum fulurarum: 
a) proprie; b) pro: augurwm, laeta spes quam concepimus 
ext teva, i. e., de aliquo.” ") 

We find no statement, suggestion, or hint in the Scriptures 
that would lead us to identify zpogyyteta anywhere with inter- 
pretation. The fact that Plato defines zpogyry¢ as vates inter- 
pres, does not justify us in saying that the xpogyrac of the New 

10) 1) Speech or discourse betraying a divine afflatus (inspiration) , 
i. €., discourse delivered with holy ardor and looking now to the enlighten- 
ment, now to the exhortation, now to the consolation, of others with regard 
to things divine, hoher Geistesvortrag, inspired utterance; 2) the faculty 
of delivering discourses betraying a divine afflatus, the ability to deliver 
inspired discourses; 3) vaticination, prediction of future events: a) prop- 
erly so taken; b) instead of; augury, cheerful hope which we have con- 
ceived éxi wva, 7. €., concerning someone. — As instances where moopntsla 


occurs in this third meaning Wahl points to 1 Tim, 1, 18; 4, 14; and we 
see no reasons to take exception, 
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Testament were interpretes of the Old Testament vates. For 
1) the definition Plato gives of vates does not apply without 
limitation to the Old Testament prophets, and 2) the prophets 
of the New Testament have the title zpog7rue in common with 
those of the Old. — 

Now what is the meaning of proportion, dvahoyta? °Ava- 
hoyta is a dxa& Reyopevoy with respect to the New Testament, 
occurring in this place only. However, the word is familiar 
enough in the classics both of Greece and of Rome. Julius 
Caesar wrote a book, or treatise, entitled De Analogia, in which 
he demanded in the interest of sound oratory and good Latin 
style that a systematic, theoretical study of grammar should 
form the basis of the study of oratory, that men should learn 
to speak and write correctly according to the established rules 
of grammar, and not, as Cicero and other orators would have it, 
by the reading of good books and the hearing of pure speakers. 
Cicero paraphrased the title of Caesar’s work thus: De ratione 
Latine loquendi, “On the theory of speaking Latin.” In an- 
other place he calls Caesar’s method ratio aut scientia, “theory 
or science,” as contrasted with his own practical method of 
consuetudo. In grammar analogy denoted uniformity or agree- 
ment in the formation of words attained by means of rational 
study and logical thinking, and in rhetoric and style it denoted 
uniformity in the presentation of ideas, acquired in the same 
manner. Georges in his Latin Dictionary defines analogia: 
exact proportion, the proportion between two or more things. 
In pure Latin: comparatio proportiove. Schenkl in his Greek 
Dictionary: corresponding or right relation, proportion, anal- 
ogy, Pl.-Dem.-Cic., who would translate it comparatio, pro- 
portio. —dvahoytfopaz: to compute, consider, ponder, especially, 
to estimate or judge after making a comparison) to under- 
stand upon deliberation. — dvajoyeapog: deliberation, considera- 
tion. — Kar’ dvahoy:opov = xar dvakoytav. (Dem.) dvahoyeopd 
tevog moos té: the act of holding one thing next to another to 
determine their mutual relation.— In a word: dvadoyia, in the 


11) Italies our own. 
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language of the classics, denotes conformity, proper relation, 
proportion. 

In the New Testament dvadoyta is, as we have said, a 
dna& deydpevov. Towever, the verb dvahoyifouae occurs Hebr. 
12, 3 in the sense of: consider, contemplate; and, according to 
the context, this considering or contemplating is to be done 
with a view to establishing the right relation between the 
Christian and Christ; the idea of relation, conformity, is im- 
plied. Then we find zapadoyifopa Col. 2, 4: to deceive, to be- 
guile by means of false reasoning. James 1, 22 we read: “Be 
ye doers of the Word and not hearers only, deceiving your own- 
selves.” Le, then, who reasons: I am a hearer of the Word, 
therefore I shall be saved, reasons falsely and thus deceives 
himself. The simple verb Aoytfopae, to reason, occurs in a mul- 
titude of places. “Avadoyta, from dvd and 2dyo¢g or doyifopac, 
denotes the act (of the human mind, or Adyo¢) of contemplating, 
considering, weighing, deliberating, estimating, calculating, 
holding things that bear, or are intended to bear, a certain re- 
lation to each other, together, in order to compare them and 
ascertain their relation, or give them the proper relation, con- 
formity, or proportion, one to another, so shape the one as to 
make it meet the requirements of the other. 

Now let us recapitulate and draw the conclusions. J/tazec, 
in its proper native sense and according to Scripture usage, 
denotes, not objective doctrine, but subjective faith. J/pogyreéa, 
to all intents and purposes, denotes inspired speech, speech con- 
ceived and uttered under the special wonderful influence or 
afflatus of the Holy Spirit. And dvadoyia denotes conformity 
to a given standard; hence dyadoyia nmiotews = conformity to 
faith. Accordingly, the simplest, most natural, and most Scrip- 
tural interpretation of Rom. 12, 6, and especially, the one most 
agreeable to the context, would be: If any man have the gift 
of prophecy, 7. ¢., of speaking by inspiration or under the 
afflatus of the Holy Ghost, let him use this gift so as to meet 
the requirements of faith; let his prophecy be calculated to 
edify his hearers, to build them up, in the faith. — This inter- 
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pretation agrees with the context. V. 3 the Christian is told 
not to think more highly of himself than he ought to think; 
but to think soberly, according as God hath dealt to every man 
the measure of faith; not to make a vainglorious display of his 
gifts, but rather to be humble and modest and serve his brethren 
with his gifts, vv. 4. 5. Now the greatest service that one can 
possibly render his brethren, yea, the only real and lasting 
service, is to edify them in the faith. Thither all our efforts 
should be directed, that should be our standard and our goal in 
all that we do, or forbear to do, in our dealings with the 
brethren, that we edify them in the faith. So it was specially 
inculeated upon the prophets of the primitive Church to use 
their gift of prophecy for the edification of the brethren in the 
faith. (Compare 1 Cor. 14, 3. 29—31.) That was the purpose 
which prophecy was intended to serve, that was its divinely 
appointed use, and the apostle would have the prophets use 
their gift so that God’s purpose would be achieved; he would 
not have them abuse their gift, but use it right. 

The claim that this passage teaches that there is a rational 
harmony among the various articles of the Christian faith or 
doctrine, and that they whose business it is to interpret the 
Scriptures must be careful to so interpret as not to destroy this 
harmony —this claim cannot be substantiated by Scripture. 
It cannot be shown that zpogyteca, anywhere in the Scriptures, 
denotes interpretation; neither can it be shown that zéorc, 
anywhere in the canonical books of the Bible, denotes doctrine ; 
and as for the claim that dvatoyia xiotewe denotes a harmony 
among the articles of faith that reason can discern, the Scrip- 
tures expressly deny that reason can see their harmony. Is. 55, 
8. 9; 2 Cor. 10, 5; Col. 2, 4 (compare Luther’s translation) 
y. 8. The Scriptures are not a logical unit. There is no Lehr- 
ganzes of Holy Writ that we can perceive; éx pépoue yeyydaxoper, 
our knowledge is fragmentary, even as the Bible itself is frag- 
mentary. The Bible admonishes us very frequently not to 
speak or teach anything contrary to the Word of God. But in 
so doing it never employs such words as these: See that your 
every doctrine harmonize with the Lehrganzes; but thus it 
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speaks: “Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast 
heard of me,”’ etc. —thus Paul to the preacher Timothy, 2 Tim. 
1,13. Again, 1 Tim. 6,3: “If any man teach otherwise, and 
consent not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” ete. —1 Pet. 4, 11: “If any man speak, let him 
speak as the oracles of God.” The Scriptures are here charac- 
terized as being a collection of individual divine utterances, 
oyea, not one continuous utterance. The very name Scriptures 
(plural) seems to indicate the same thing. See 2 Tim. 3, 15; 
John 5, 39; Acts 18, 24. 28 ef al. The singular number ;pagy 
denotes a verse or passage of Scripture: Luke 24, 27; John 
20,9; Acts 8, 32; coll. v. 35. The Scriptures are not ;pagy, 
they are ypagat. We meet with zdoa ypagy, every Scripture,”) 
and with zdou ai ypagat, all the Scriptures,®) but with zdoa 
4 ypa¢y, in the sense of the whole Bible, das Schriftganze, 
never. The Bible is a collection of fragmentary revelations of 
the truth; the whole truth will be revealed to us in heaven. 
And while these fragments never contradict one another, — 
for in that case they could not be truth, — but are in profound 
harmony in the sight of God, yet this harmony is not every- 
where apparent to human reason. Even what is revealed we 
know only in part, by reason of our sinful depravity; how, 
then, shall we have any knowledge of what is not revealed ? 

We close with the words of him to whom, under God, we 
are most indebted for the text these pages have sought to ex- 
pound and who, even aside from the fact that he was an inspired 
apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ, probably had more knowledge 
of things sacred and things secular than any or all of our 
modern theologians: “O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past finding out! For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord? Or who hath been His counselor ? 
Or who hath first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed 
unto him again? For of Him, and through Him, and to Him, 
are all things: to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” 

Portland, Oreg. J. A. Rrupacu. 


12) 2 Tim. 3, 16. 13) Luke 24, 27. 
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Noumps. 22. ( Concluded.) 


No one that has been called by God into the kingdom of 
grace can expect days of ease and rest; on the contrary, he 
must be prepared to fight against the enemies of his soul, the 
devil, the world, and, above all, against his own corrupt flesh 
and blood. The rule is, that the greater the spiritual gifts are 
which a child of God has received the stronger are the temp- 
tations which befall him. But if God permits temptations to 
come upon His children, it is surely not with a view to let them 
sink and perish, moreover, they are intended to become for 
them a golden opportunity of growing in the true faith, in the 
knowledge and in the love of God. It is the storm-swept oak- 
tree that strikes its roots deeper and deeper into the ground, 
and it is the faith that is tried by manifold temptations which 
will become more and more rooted and grounded in the Word 
of God, if the one that is tempted does not himself hinder God’s 
gracious purpose by his carnal security, spiritual stupor, and 
carelessness. St. Peter writes in regard to the manifold temp- 
tations which come upon God’s people, 1 Pet. 1, 6: “Ye are 
now in heaviness through manifold temptations, that the trial 
of your faith, being much more precious than of gold that 
perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be found unto 
praise and honor and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 
As gold is purified and refined in a furnace, so faith is to be 
tried and freed from dross, that is, from all kinds of expecta- 
tions of earthly happiness and temporal welfare, that it may 
lay a firmer hold on the spiritual and heavenly gifts offered to 
us in the Word and in the sacraments. Therefore, if Balaam, 
the prophet, should also grow as to the inner man, he could not 
be and remain free from temptations, and if such came upon 
him it was certainly not God’s aim and purpose that he should 
lose faith and grace through them, but that his faith and love 
and, in fact, all true virtues should abound in him. The temp- 
tation of which Moses tells us in the 22d chapter of Numbers 
came from a source which Balaai might have suspected least 
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of all, namely, from Balak, the king of the Moabites. The 
Israelites had just finished their wanderings in the wilderness 
and taken possession of the country east of the river Jordan, 
the former dominions of Sihor, the king of the Amorites, and 
of Og, the king of Bashan. Immediately after their victories 
over these kings and the conquest of their lands, Moses led them 
into the plains of Moab, where they pitched their tents opposite 
Jericho. The victories of Israel over the kings just mentioned 
had struck terror in the hearts of the nations round about, and 
when the Moabites saw that the mighty hosts of that nation had 
entered their territory, their fear and consternation knew no 
bounds. Moses says, v. 3: “Moab was sore afraid, because 
they were many, and Moab was distressed,” or, rather, accord- 
ing to the original, disgusted (28 }9?; confer also Gen. 27, 46), 
“because of the children of Israel.” Their disgust was the 
consequence of their fear, as the 1 consee. with the imperfect 
tense indicates. The Moabites despaired of making any suc- 
cessful resistance to the powerful and victorious armies of 
Israel, thinking they were hopelessly lost, though without 
reason. For God had given orders to Israel not to make war 
on Moab nor to show any hostility against them, because they 
descended from Lot, the nephew and friend of Abraham, and 
it is hardly credible that Moses should ‘not have informed 
them of this. Neither had the Israelites hitherto given any 
cause for complaint in their dealings with this nation. But the 
Moabites judged them evidently by themselves inasmuch as the 
Moabites would not have spared the Israelites, if they would 
have had the power to ruin them. 

Balak, the son of Zippor, the king of the Moabites, shared 
the fears and apprehensions of his people. In spite of the 
apparent hopelessness of their condition he convened the fore- 
most men of his kingdom, the elders of Moab, to deliberate on 
ways and means to check the dreaded advance of Israel. In 
this council were also present the elders of Midian, that is, 
the elders of those Midianites who had settled down in the 
neighborhood of the Moabitish kingdom. These Midianites 
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were, as appears from Gen. 36, 35 and Josh. 13, 2, no particu- 
larly warlike people, one of their favorite occupations being to 
carry on trade with other nations. Their caravans went down 
to Egypt already in the days of Jacob and Joseph, Gen. 37, 8, 
and they surely engaged also in a lively traffic with Mesopo- 
tamia, which bordered on the wilderness in which they lived. 
To the elders and princes of these Midianites Balak states his 
fears in the following words, vy. 4: “Now shall this company,” 
or multitude (npn), “lick up all that are round about us, as 
the ox licketh up the grass of the field.” The imagery and 
rhetoric of these words at once betray the ruler of a half- 
nomadic and half-civilized nation, and remind us strongly, as 
Hengstenberg remarks, of the oratory of the Indians. But at 
the same time they show unmistakably that the consternation 
of these nations was indeed exceedingly great, and that they 
saw before their eyes nothing short of total defeat and extermi- 
nation. The council which Balak had called together rejected 
all proposals to meet Israel at once in open warfare. Their 
numbers seemed too great, and no doubt those nations also per- 
ceived that the God of Israel was a strong God, much stronger 
than their gods, their idols. So they finally agreed to employ 
the services of one of the worshipers and prophets of this God 
against the invaders. This man was none else than Balaam, 
the son of Beor, the Mesopotamian. We presume that the 
proposition to send for him came from the Midianites. They 
were least of all inclined to resort to open warfare, and being 
traders, they knew more about the religion, name, and fame of 
Balaam than anybody else. Balak, however, and his princes 
gladly and willingly approved of this plan, and it was decreed 
to send for this great seer and engage his services against the 
formidable hosts of Israel. 

But if these heathen purposed to employ the services of 
a servant and prophet of Jehovah against worshipers of the 
same God, they acted altogether in harmony with the supersti- 
tious notions and ideas of other pagan nations. The Romans, 
for instance, when investing a city or intending to take it by 
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storm, were accustomed to call out by charms and spells its 
tutelary gods, promising them the same or even a more swmp- 
tuous cult at Rome (Livius 5, 21 ff.; Macrob. Sat. 3,5). Not 
being able, as stated above, to distinguish between the true God 
and His servants and a heathen priest and his idol, the Midian- 
ites and Moabites were given to the illusion that Balaam could 
also induce his God, by the arts of divination, to withdraw His 
favors from the people which had come out of Egypt, and to 
turn His favors to these nations which would buy the services 
of His prophet with gold and honors. 

Balak now sends an embassy to Balaam consisting of 
elders of Moab and of Midian, v. 5. The clause, “‘to Pethor, 
which is by the river of the land of the children of his people,” 
does not only describe the geographical location of that town 
or city, but is also to inform us that Balaam was a native of 
that country and no stranger. The message which these envoys 
were to deliver to Balaam was, vv. 5b. 6: ‘Behold, there is 
a people come out from Egypt: behold, they cover the face of 
the earth, and they abide over against me. Come now there- 
fore, I pray thee, curse me this people, for they are too mighty 
for me; peradventure I shall prevail, that we may smite them, 
and that I may drive them out of the land; for I wot that he 
whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou cursest is 
cursed.” This certainly was an exceedingly flattering invita- 
tion. The king of Moab condescends to make the Mesopotamian 
seer his friend and intimate. He complains to him, as his 
confidant, of the danger threatening him because of the great 
number and of the neighborhood of the camp of Israel. “They 
cover the face of the earth, and they abide over against me” 
(Gas ay s37)). He expects that Balaam, by his curses, would 
and could accomplish what the combined forces of the Midian- 
ites and Moabites could not venture to do, that he could check 
the advancing columns of Israel. And by adding, “Peradven- 
ture I shall prevail, that we may smite them, and that I may 
drive them out of the land,” he certainly does not wish to ex- 
press, any distrust in the power of Balaam’s curses. Such an 
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assumption is excluded by the following assertion: “For I wot 
that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou cursest 
is cursed.” By the word “peradventure” (238) he tries to make 
the seer understand that he would be satisfied with less, if he 
would only come and render him some assistance to frustrate 
the evil designs of his enemies, but that, at the same time, he 
was expecting from the power of Balaam’s curses nothing less 
than that they would enable him to rout the Israelites com- 
pletely, and to drive their scattered bands back into the wil- 
derness. 

But Balak tries to win Balaam not only by smooth and 
flattering words. Moses relates, v. 7, that the elders of Moab 
and Midian departed with the’wages or “rewards of divina- 
tion.” The heathen enchanters practiced their evil arts not 
only to gain honor and influence, but also to obtain gold and 
wealth. Many of them depended on their art for a livelihood. 
And since Balak, a blind heathen, judged the servants of Je- 
hovah by his heathen standard and regarded Balaam as a magi- 
cian and enchanter, only more skillful and powerful than others, 
he sent him the rewards of divination, gold and silver. This, 
he thought, must make him willing to accept his invitation 
without hesitancy and to procure for him his services. 

Of course, what Balak sent through his messengers was 
only earnest-money, a promise and pledge of a much greater 
sum of gold and silver, if the seer would have been helpful to 
discomfit Israel by his maledictions. Indeed, this was a great 
and strong temptation, especially for a man that must have 
lived, like Balaam, in moderate circumstances. Many have 
denied their Lord and Savior for less money and smaller 
honors; Judas, a chosen apostle of the Lord, betrayed his 
Master for the paltry sum of thirty pieces of silver. Will 
Balaam stand the test? Has he armed himself with the sword 
of the Spirit to suppress the inordinate desires and cravings of 
his heart? Is he in prayerful communion with the Lord, and 
will he summon enough courage to tell the ambassadors of the 
heathen king frankly and boldly that he cannot and will not 
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come to curse this people, because it is blessed by the only, the 
true and the unchangeable God, who will not alter His will? 
Or is the temptation too great, does it go beyond the spiritual 
powers which the Lord had granted to the seer? However, 
great as this temptation was it was not too great for this prophet, 
who had been highly favored by God and received high spiritual 
gifts, to overcome it victoriously.. What the apostle writes to 
the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 10, 13, applies also to the prophet: 
“There hath no temptation taken you but such as is common 
to man. But God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able, but will with the temptation 
also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” 
It is also true that many a one that has received less gifts at 
the hands of the Lord has overcome even fiercer temptations, 
and has suffered ‘the loss of life, and endured the most cruel 
tortures rather than yield to sin and give himself up to iniquity. 
Do we not read of Moses, the contemporary of Balaam, Hebr. 
11, 24: “By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season, esteeming the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt,” ete.? But in order to 
overcome such temptations and ward them off successfully, the 
believer must be constantly on his guard, he must continue in 
prayer and in the diligent use of the Word of God, and thus 
have his mind lifted heavenward and his eye fixed upon the 
glory and bliss which is reserved for the faithful children of 
God. He that neglects all this is in the greatest danger of be- 
coming altogether disloyal and unfaithful to the Lord and de- 
nying Him, if some strong temptation comes upon him. 

This must have been exactly the case with Balaam when 
the messengers of the Moabitish king knocked at his door. 
He, the prophet of God, who had often conversed with his God 
in visions or dreams, had become sluggish and careless in the 
service of God, and negligent in prayer and in the contemplation 
of the divine Word. Thus the evil hour suddenly overtakes 
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him. The envoys of Balak deliver their message and offer to 
him the gold which their king had sent. And Balaam loved 
the wages of unrighteousness, 2 Pet. 2,16. In his heart, which 
for a time had not watchfully and devoutly pondered the Word 
of God, was stirred up at once greed and covetousness at the 
mention and sight of the glittering gold, and he was not ready 
to fight valiantly against this vice. Of course, we cannot alto- 
gether hinder evil desires to rise in our heart, nor could Balaam 
prevent this entirely; but a child of God that is vigilant will 
instantly see the approaching danger and hasten to meet the 
enemy with spiritual weapons. Balaam, however, is not ready 
for the struggle, and instead of taking a firm stand when the 
temptation approaches him, he wavers and tampers with sin, 
trying to serve two masters, God and mammon. The prophet 
does not tell the messengers without hesitation that he is the 
servant of Jehovah, and that He, the faithful covenant God 
of Israel, will not change His eternal counsels concerning that 
nation, and that for this reason he will not and cannot comply 
with the request of Balak. Nor would he tell them that the 
favors of the Most High are a thousand times dearer and more 
precious to him than all the favors of men and all the treasures 
of an earthly kingdom. 

And now, what does the seer do and say? He says to the 
messengers: “Lodge here this night, and I will bring you word 
again, as the Lord shall speak unto me.” Some modern inter- 
preters are deceived by the seemingly pious words of the 
prophet, and consequently do not know how to deal with 
vy. 22—25. They think and claim that the heart of the man 
is still free from avarice, otherwise he would not have referred 
the matter to God. But this is certainly not the case. If the 
prophet knew who that people was, — and he undoubtedly knew 
it, —he also knew very well that if he gave the matter only 
one serious thought there was only one way to act, namely, to 
send the messengers away instantly with an appropriate answer. 
But Balaam is off his guard; he listens to his own corrupt 
flesh and blood more than to the Spirit within him. His heart 
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is charmed by the glitter of Moab’s gold, wishing to possess as 
much of it as possible. He begins to picture to himself how 
happy he would be if he would have all the gold and honor 
which is to be his if he will but gratify the wishes of the 
Moabitish king. Yea, we may even surmise that the devil, 
who loves to pose as an angel of light, whispered into his ear: 
“O Balaam, how much good could you do with so much gold 
and silver! What a grand opportunity you would have of pro- 
claiming the name of Jehovah, if you would become one of the 
most honored men at the court of a king!” 

But Balaam, although he has entered on a downward 
course, has not yet altogether departed from the Word. The 
Spirit still strives with the flesh, and therefore he does not yet 
rise in open rebellion against the Lord and His will. He wants 
to ask the Lord the following night whether he could go, and 
communicate the result to the messengers of Balak. But the 
great church father Augustine says: “He is Thy true servant, 
O Lord, who approaches Thee not to hear what he wills, but 
to will what he hears.” And Balaam certainly does approach 
the Lord in the hope of hearing what is pleasing to his own 
flesh and blood. 

Moses relates, v. 9, that the Lord came to Balaam at night. 
He speaks of the appearance of the Lord as of a common oe- 
currence in the life of the prophet, and suggests that the prophet 
had frequent intercourse with the Lord in the time previous 
to his apostasy. We are not told, however, whether the Lord 
appeared to him in a dream or in a vision. The latter is most 
probable. When the Lord came to men in a dream, He gen- 
erally came quite unexpectedly, as in the case of Abimelech, 
Gen. 20, 3, and in the case of Laban, Gen. 31, 24. But here 
Tlis appearance was expected, Besides this, we afterwards 
hear Balaam call himself “the one that saw the vision of the 
Almighty,” Numb, 24, 4; but he never makes any allusion to 
the manifestation of God in a dream. 

When the Lord appeared to Balaam, He asked him, “What 


men are these with thee?’ THe certainly did not ask this 
15 
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question simply to open up the conversation, much less did He 
have to find out first who these men really were. It is a question 
similar to the one which the Lord put to Adam Gen. 3, 9. God 
knows it, but He wants Balaam to tell Him, in order to call 
his attention to the error of his way, that he might well con- 
sider the temptation that has come upon him. But passion has 
blinded the seer to such a degree that the question of the Lord 
does not embarrass him in the least. Without hesitation he 
reports to the Lord the message of the Moabite, vv. 10—12. 
The Lord answers him in three brief, concise sentences: “Thou 
shalt not go with them; thou shalt not curse the people: for 
they are blessed.” He tells him at first not to go, but to stay 
at home. But since Balaam might offer to curse the people 
even at a distance, the Lord forbids him also expressly to curse 
that nation. These words alone should have sufticed to call 
Balaam back from the error of his ways and caused him to see 
that his heart was not in the proper relation to God. But the 
Lord spares no pains to plant true willingness to obey His 
commands even into the heart of an erring servant. Therefore 
He also gives the reason why He forbids Balaam to go with 
the ambassadors of Balak and to curse Israel. He adds: “For 
they are blessed.” This was part of the blessing of Abraham, 
Gen. 12, 3: “And I will bless them that bless thee, and curse 
them that curse thee. And in thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” The Lord reminds him of these words which 
He spoke to Abraham some six or seven hundred years ago, 
and certainly not without a purpose. Balaam should well con- 
sider that the Lord had blessed Abraham and his seed. His 
word, counsel, and will could not be changed. He, the ever 
faithful God, surely would not break His word and promise 
which He had given to Abraham, to gratify the inordinate 
desires of the heart of a man, though it be Balaam’s. The 
same words contain also a solemn and urgent warning for the 
prophet. If he would curse this people, take sides against God’s 
people, and thus against God Himself, that would, beyond 
question, mean ruin and destruction for his own person. But 
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if, on the other hand, he would continue to east his lot with 
the people of God, such blessings would be surely his as neither 
Balak nor all the world could offer him. Oh, that Balaam 
would carefully consider these words and ponder them well in 
his heart! These words would lead him to true repentance 
and prove themselves a sharp weapon against all covetousness 
and ambition rising in his heart. 

But Balaam does not heed these words sufficiently. It is 
true, he conforms with the letter of God’s prohibitory order. 
He has not as yet sunk so low as to defy openly the Lord’s will. 
He tells the messengers to return to their country without him, 
y. 13. But it behooves a servant of the Lord to obey willingly 
and gladly, as the psalmist says, Ps. 110, 3: “Thy people shall 
be willing in the day of Thy power.” Balaam, however, does 
not bear a willing obedience to the Lord. He chafes inwardly 
under the restraint which God lays upon him. This appears 
from the words which he employs to tell the messengers of 
Balak why he will not comply with their king’s request. He 
says: “For the Lord refuseth to give me leave to go with you.” 
These words betray Balaam’s deepest dissatisfaction with the 
will of the Lord. He as much as intimates to the messengers 
that he approved of their project and would have been very 
glad to serve them, but that, being a prophet, he could not go 
without having obtained permission from the Lord. For the 
present, therefore, he begs to be excused. Thus Balaam paves 
the way for another and stronger temptation, and renders him- 
self a fair mark for the wily assaults of the devil. For the 
heathen messengers, who knew nothing of the relations of the 
true God to His prophet, could see nothing else in this answer 
than an encouragement to come back and try again. And these 
messengers, again, when they had returned to the court of 
Balak, did not give a complete account of the answer of Balaam, 
but simply reported: ‘‘Balaam refuseth to come.” That it was 
Jehovah that refused to give leave to the seer they omitted, 
either because they thought it not worth while to mention, or 
because’ they believed this was in their own interest. 
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But how did Balaam pass the weeks or days which inter- 
vened between the departure of the first embassy and the arrival 
of the second? Moses tells us nothing about it. But one thing 
is sure, that these days or weeks were a respite for the prophet 
and a time of grace which the Lord granted to him to learn to 
know, first of all, that he was, as the church at Laodicea in the 
days of the apostles, “wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked,” Rev. 3, 17, in spite of his external compli- 
ance with the will of God. He should have “anointed his eyes 
with eyesalve,” that he might again see clearly and distinctly, 
and should have prepared himself for the second temptation, 
which was to be expected, and for which he could blame nobody 
else but himself. These days undoubtedly were also a time of 
inward struggle and strife for him. His conscience undoubtedly 
was smiting him for actually encouraging Balak by his answer 
to send for him a second time. The Holy Ghost was striving 
with him and telling him: “O Balaam, how happy wast thou 
when thy heart was not yet distracted by greed and the love of 
money, when it was sincere with respect to thy God, and thy 
greatest delight was in the Word and will of God. Repent now, 
cast off the burden which thy waywardness has laid upon thee, 
break the yoke which greed and ambition have imposed upon 
thee, by the grace and power of God, and remember that the 
grace of God and life eternal are a thousand times better than 
all the gold and all the honors of the world.” But Balaam’s 
flesh and blood and the Evil One were also active and pictured 
to him the happiness he might enjoy if he had plenty of gold 
and silver, and that he might be one of the most influential men 
at the court of the Moabitish king. Was it not unjust on the 
part of God to jealously withhold such happiness from a man 
who had served Him faithfully, while the most wicked men 
were prospering, being rich and highly honored in this world ? 
And alas! the prophet gives more room to his flesh than to the 
Holy Spirit; he listens more to the evil promptings of Satan 
than to the faithful warnings of God’s Word and his conscience. 
That Balaam did not use the time of grace to his own true ad- 
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vantage we see by his subsequent conduct. If he would have 
used it aright, he surely would have come off victoriously in 
the second temptation. 

Balak takes it for granted that ee refusal to come 
was only a stratagem to obtain more favorable terms. He sends 
another embassy. Moses says, v. 15: “And Balak sent yet 
again princes, more, and more honorable than they.” By the 
splendor of this delegation he wants to make an impression 
upon Balaam. He treats him as if he were a sovereign prince 
or the ruler of a great empire. His request is likewise more 
urgent than the first time: “Let nothing, I pray thee, hinder 
thee from coming unto me.” And this urgent request is ac- 
companied by the highest proffers. He promises to promote 
him to the highest honors. Balaam was to become one of the 
greatest men at his court, presumably next to himself in rank. 
Indeed, the king would do whatsoever Balaam would ask of 
him. The seer could dictate his own terms in everything, if 
he would only come and curse this formidable people, v. 17. 
From the following verse we may also infer that the king made 
him more liberal promises of silver and gold than before. To 
overcome such a fierce temptation surely takes a heart that is 
well grounded in God’s Word and ready for a hot struggle 
against any foe of the soul’s salvation. And in the beginning 
Balaam seems to stand his ground exceedingly well. When the 
messengers of the king had come to his house and delivered the 
answer of their sovereign, the prophet said, v. 18: “If Balak 
would give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go 
beyond ‘the word of the Lord, my God, to do less or more” 
(nbina ix m30P nivye). In great or small things he is bound to 
to what the Lord, his God, tells him, and is not at liberty to 
do anything of his own accord. Not all the silver and gold of 
Balak could induce him to disregard his Lord’s will and Word. 
The most pious man could not have given a better answer. But 
even granted that these words were the expression of the 
prophet’s resolution and will in that moment, his determination 
not to yield to the temptation was not strong nor deeply settled 
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in his heart. In the next moment his corrupt flesh prevails 
again. His heart vacillates anew and gives itself up to the 
illusion that the Lord might perhaps give him the permission 
to go, in spite of his first order. He again asks the elders of 
Moab and Midian to stay over night, that he might have an 
opportunity to find out what the Lord wanted him to do in this 
matter, v. 20. 

In the 20th verse Moses relates that the Lord again ap- 
peared to Balaam at night. Behold the long-suffering and for- 
bearance of the Lord! The Lord still tries to call back the 
straying sheep and does not altogether withdraw His hand from 
the blinded prophet, although he has more than deserved it. 
It is true, what the Lord tells him this time is first of all meant 
for a punishment of his continued waywardness, but this very 
punishment is at the same time another attempt of the Lord to 
bring the prophet to his senses. He says to him this time, v. 20: 
“Tf the men come to call thee, rise up and go with them; but 
yet the word which I shall say unto thee, that shalt thou do.” 
— We might ask here, How does this answer agree with God’s 
immutability? Has God, after all, changed His will, in this 
case at least? First of all, we see from the latter part of God’s 
answer that He has not changed His eternal decrees concerning 
Israel. Even if the prophet goes, he shall say whatever the 
Lord shall tell him, 7. e., he shall bless the people which is 
blessed and shall be blessed. Neither does the Lord find any 
pleasure in Balaam’s journey to Balak’s court, as we shall see 
from the following verses. But the Lord deals here with Ba- 
laam as a human father sometimes will deal with a son who is 
dissatisfied with his home and wants to leave the parental roof, 
no matter how well he is cared for there, and no matter how 
much the parents entreat him to stay. If all entreaties are in 
vain, the father will finally give his son leave to go, in order 
to have him find out by experience how foolish he is. In his 
heart, however, the father is greatly grieved at, and displeased 
with, the son’s waywardness and foolishness. We have here 
an illustration of the distinction which the dogmaticians make 
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between the antecedent and consequent will of God. (Cf. Baier, 
Comp. I, p. 20, 3.) We also find verified here what the psalmist 
says, Ps. 18, 26: “With the froward Thou wilt show Thyself 
froward.” 

Balaam goes, v. 21. He rises up in the morning, saddles 
his ass, and goes with the princes of Moab who surely were 
proud of having carried their point. The verdict, however, 
which the apostle passes on the prophet’s journey is: “He ran 
greedily after the error for reward,” Jude 11. The love of 
money is the root of all evil. 

Moses goes on to relate, v. 22: “And God’s anger was 
kindled because he went.” This does not seem to be in keeping 
with the permission the Lord had given to the prophet, yet 
after the explanation furnished above it is easy to understand 
this seeming contradiction. God had given him the permission 
to go, but at the same time He had said: “But yet the word 
which I shall say unto thee, that shalt thou do.” This cau- 
tion alone should have induced Balaam to give the matter 
more thoughtful consideration. And if the prophet had done 
this conscientiously and earnestly, he would soon have come 
to the conclusion that this permission was really a punishment 
for him. For how could he speak the word of the Lord and 
bless Israel, and at the same time win the favor of Moab’s 
king? Would Balak not become filled with wrath against him, 
if he would come and yet not gratify his wishes? Such re- 
flections would have revealed to the prophet the madness of his 
actions, and with the help of God they would have caused him 
to humble himself before God and repent. Then he would have 
asked God either for permission to stay at Pethor, or for divine 
guidance and assistance on his dangerous journey. But the 
blindness, yea, madness of the prophet is so great that he neither 
hears nor sees what the answer of God in reality means. So 
we cannot be surprised when we read that the anger of the Lord 
is kindled (Drrioes AN-IN). An interpreter remarks hére very 
appropriately: “The sin of the sinner is not to be considered 
the less provoking to God because He permits it. We must not 
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think that because God does not by His providence restrain men 
from sin, He accordingly approves of it.” 

But though the wrath of the Lord is kindled, the Lord 
does not yet altogether cast him away. He wants to show him 
His wrath, but He does this still with the intention of opening 
his eyes and of calling him back from the road to perdition. 
And since the son of Beor had heretofore not listened to the 
voice of his own conscience nor to the word and yoice of the 
Lord, the Lord resorts to a peculiar, yea, extraordinary way to 
make him see and understand. When Balaam was riding upon 
his ass on his way to the king of Moab, and his two servants 
and probably also the princes of Moab with him, “the angel of 
the Lord stood in the way for an adversary against him” 
(5 jo), “and his sword drawn in his hand.” But nobody sees 
him, with the exception of Balaam’s ass, which, frightened by 
the sight of the angel, “turned aside out of the way and went 
into the field.” How is it possible that even the seer does not 
see the apparition while the ass sees it? Funke very pertinently 
remarks: ‘He that has experienced himself how blinded we 
are, if any desire, care, or hope has cast a spell upon us, will 
not ask why? In those days and hours when Balaam’s mind 
was not yet preoccupied and was still capable for heavenly 
visions, it would have been an easy matter for him to behold 
the heavenly vision. But his only thought is now: How can 
I elude the word and will of the Lord and have my own way ? 
Thoughts of avarice fill and disquiet his heart, air-castles upon 
air-castles rise up before his mind and collapse again, destroyed 
by the Word of God and his own conscience. His passion, his 
covetousness blinds his inner eye, and for this reason the prophet 
cannot-see the angel. And it was likewise spiritual blindness 
which prevented also the men who were with the prophet to 
see the Lord’s messenger. 

But how was it possible for the ass to see the celestial form 
of light standing in the way with the flaming sword drawn 
in its hand? How this was possible we cannot explain, nor is 
it necessary to do so. There are many things between heaven 
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and earth which we are at a loss to explain, and still they are 
real, and their existence cannot be denied. Some interpreters 
have pointed to the so-called second sight as an analogous phe- 
nomenon. It is a well-known fact, they say, that not only men, 
but also animals have seen supernatural visions. Horses, for 
instance, whose riders saw some apparition have stood still sud- 
denly, trembling and bathed in sweat, and could not be com- 
pelled to go any farther until the vision was over. Dogs are 
said to have set up a fearful howl when somebody died in the 
house, and birds which were caged in a room where some cne 
drew his last breath have been seen fluttering about restlessly 
and full of fear. But the incident here recorded cannot be 
placed on the same level with the gift of the second sight. The 
Lord interposes here in a peculiar way*and works a miracle 
just for this occasion. The ass had never seen such sights be- 
fore, as we may infer from v. 30, where she says to the prophet: 
“Was I ever wont to do so unto thee?’ It was the Lord who 
opened her eyes, as He opened the eyes of the servant of the 
prophet Elisha, 2 Kings 6, 17. It is a miracle similar to the 
one related afterwards, v. 28, which also was wrought by the 
Lord in order to shame and rebuke the apostatizing prophet. 

The turning of the ass out of the way fails to turn the 
attention of the seer to higher objects. He is so much infatuated 
with his prospective riches and honors that he does not see the 
cause of it. The only thing he does do is to beat his ass back 
again into the way. But the messenger of the Lord is not dis- 
mayed by the inattention of the prophet, v. 24. He stationed 
himself at a place where the path was narrow, leading between 
the walls of vineyards extending on both sides. The ass being 
frightened again, turns aside for the second time and presses 
the foot of the rider against one of the walls, vv. 24b. 25. Not 
even this could swerve the prophet from his ill-directed purpose. 
The bodily pain only arouses his anger so that he beats the poor 
animal again. A third encounter with the angel follows. This 
time he stood in a still narrower place where there was no room 
for the ass to turn “either to the right hand or to the left,” v. 26. 
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Now she falls down under her rider, seeing no possibility to 
pass by the angel with the flaming sword. This time at least 
Balaam should have sobered down and tried to investigate the 
cause of her strange conduct, and the more so because the ass 
had never before acted that way. A little reflection would have 
taught him that there was something extraordinary in this, that 
the turning aside of his beast of burden a third time was not 
merely happening by chance, but that it was the Lord who 
wanted to stop hin in his perverse way. But all this cannot 
awaken him from his spiritual stupor. ‘His anger is kindled 
still more at the delay caused by the fall of the ass, and because 
his thoughts have been disturbed in such a manner. Unmerci- 
fully he smites the ass the third time, although she had done 
him the best service she ever did him, having saved him from 
the sword of the angel three times. 

When God saw that all this would have no effect upon the 
prophet nor help to open his eyes, He resorted to some other 
means towards gaining His end. We read v. 28: “And the Lord 
opened the mouth of the ass, and she said unto Balaam,” ete. 
By means of a dumb ass God rebukes the madness of the 
prophet. She says to him, ‘What have I done unto thee that 
thou hast smitten me these three times?’ The brute animal 
sighs and groans under the hard and unjust treatment of its 
owner, Rom. 8, 22. The ass gives utterance to her grief in in- 
_telligible speech. It might seem strange that Balaam is not 
startled and confounded by this miracle. But we need not be 
surprised at this. The thoughts of the prophet are still in the 
land of Moab and at the court of the king. His eyes are still 
dazzled by the glitter of Balak’s gold, and his ears still deaf 
to everything that the Lord wants to tell him. Besides this, 
another passion is kindled in him, his wrath at the delay which 
he ascribes to the stubbornness of his beast of burden. And 
nothing makes man more dull and stupid than unbridled anger. 
In his fury he does not take notice of the strangeness of this 
miracle, and before he takes a second thought, he answers upon 
the reproaching words of his ass, v. 29: ‘Because thou hast 
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> or, Because thou hast made sport of me; and in 


mocked me,’ 
the same breath he gives vent to his anger in the words: 
“T would there were a sword in mine hand, for now would I 
kill thee.” The ass now begins to reason with him like a 
rational being. God had given her the faculty not only to 
speak, but to speak to a certain purpose. She reminded him 
of the fact that she was the ass upon which he had been accus- 
tomed to ride ever since she had come into his possession. She 
says: “Am not I thine ass upon which thou hast ridden ever 
since I was thine unto this day?” Her long service would 
certainly entitle her to a different treatment at his hands, even 
if she had stepped aside or fallen under him without any par- 
ticular reason. “A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast,” Prov. 12, 10. The ass asks furthermore: “Was I ever 
wont to do so unto thee?’ and he is compelled to acknowledge 
that she never before had behaved in such a manner. She had 
always been gentle and had never given him any cause for com- 
plaint, much less for anger. If, therefore, to-day she steps out 
of the way, presses his foot against the wall, and falls down 
under him, there must be a special, an extraordinary reason for 
her conduct, and it would have been the prophet’s duty to in- 
vestigate the matter and to find out the cause of it, instead of 
striking her in his anger and to threaten to kill her in his 
passion and fury. These remonstrances sober the prophet down 
to some extent, and the state of his mind had at last become 
such that the Lord saw fit now to open his eyes. 

The speaking of Balaam’s ass has always been a great 
stumbling-block to human reason. Infidels laugh at this miracle 
and declare it to be altogether an impossibility, putting it down 
as merely a nursery-tale. They take occasion therefrom to 
ridicule the whole Bible. A book, they say, which demands an 
intelligent person to believe that a brute, and an ass at that, 
spoke, deserves no credit whatever and cannot be relied upon. 
Such talk, however, sounds strange in the mouths of people who, 
as a rule, are given to the grossest superstitions and are per- 
turbed and duped by the most absurd stories, if they only come 
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from the lips of spiritualists and their kindred. But since 
these people are altogether blinded and ruled by the devil, their 
lord and master, it is absolutely useless to argue with them on 
such things. 

This narration, however, has been a stumbling-block not 
only to infidels but also to a good many that profess Christianity 
and wish to be regarded as good Christians, and even enjoy the 
reputation of being pillars of the Church. In various ways 
have they tried, especially interpreters and learned men, to 
remove the offense which corrupt human reason takes at this 
story. Some more recent writers who took exception to this 
passage simply declared that this part of the narrative was 
interpolated at a later period. This is surely a radical way of 
dealing with real or imaginary difficulties and demands neither 
faith nor any exertion of the brains. The Berleburger Bible, 
in the main the work of the enthusiast Haug, treats the story 
of Balaam’s ass as an allegory, in order to deal a blow at “the 
dead orthodoxy.” “The ass upon which the false prophet rides 
is the poor, common people in the congregation, upon whom he 
rides and whom he tyrannizes, if they refuse to obey his will.... 
But the ass, the poor people, sees the angel sooner than the 
ambitious and infuriated prophet ...; the simple and ignorant 
people often know and see more in spiritual things than the 
great and learned rabbis,” ete. This sounds witty and is well 
invented, but is far from being sound exegesis. Besides, it 
would be easy for us to furnish proof for the assertion that 
enthusiasts of the type of Haug, and, in fact, all heterodox 
ministers, always have been harder on their followers than the 
orthodox preachers of the Gospel, if they only had the power 
and the opportunity. They are the men that bring the Chris- 
tians into bondage, devour them, and smite them on the face, 
2 Cor. 11, 20. 

Other interpreters believe that they are able to solve the 
difficulty by assuming that the ass did not actually speak, but 
simply produced natural animal sounds indicative of grief and 
complaint, and that in the mental ears of the prophet these 
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sounds were transformed into intelligible human words. In 
their opinion it is not a miracle of speech, but of hearing. The 
most prominent advocate of this theory is Hengstenberg. In 
his book, “The History of Balaam and His Prophecies,” he 
devotes seventeen pages to this theory and tries to make it plau- 
sible to the reader that the miracle is not to be considered an 
external, but an internal one. From all that he says it appears 
that he also takes offense at the miracle, while, at the same time, 
he does not want to deny it for fear of losing his reputation of 
being an orthodox theologian and of contradicting his own doe- 
trine of verbal inspiration. His interpretation does not rest 
on sound exegetical principles; it is arbitrary and cannot satisfy 
the heart of the simple Christian who bows before the authority 
of the inspired Word of God. 

In the face of all the attacks made against this passage by 
unbelievers, as well as by Hengstenberg and such as embrace 
his views, no matter what position they occupy in the Church, 
we abide by the simple report of the great prophet Moses, firmly 
believing that Balaam’s ass really uttered intelligible human 
words. And we have the most weighty reasons for doing so. 
The first impression which any one receives when he reads 
this passage is, that God, for a moment, bestowed upon the ass 
the gift of speech, and only a mind that is prejudiced will try 
to find something else in these words. Moreover, Balaam’s 
mind just then was not in such a condition as to be fit to see 
inner visions, as Hengstenberg and others would have it, much 
less was he in a rapture. On the contrary, his mind was en- 
tirely absorbed in the pursuit of wealth and honors, and it was 
the speaking of the ass that brought him back again to con- 
sciousness and qualified him again, in a measure, for the vision 
of supernatural things. Furthermore, Moses nowhere intimates 
that the cries uttered by the ass-only sounded like human words, 
but in words that cannot be misunderstood he says that the ass 
spoke twice. If we would raise the objection that Balaam was 
not startled or surprised at the speaking of the ass, and thence 
draw the inference that he regarded this only as some mental 
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vision, as something that took place in his mind, we venture 
to say that this objection is without any foundation whatever. 
There are conditions of the heart when the greatest miracles 
have no effect upon it. Take for example the scribes and the 
Pharisees. They were eye- and ear-witnesses of the greatest 
miracles of the Lord. Quite a number of them, for instance, 
were present when the Lord raised Lazarus from the dead. 
Yet they would not believe and only hardened their hearts. 
For a similar reason the companions of Balaam perceived noth- 
ing or little of the miracle. They were like the companions of 
Paul, Acts 9, 7, or like the people that said it thundered when 
a voice came from heaven, saying: “I have both glorified it, 
and will glorify it again,” John 12, 28. 29. It is therefore ill- 
seasoned policy to make this wonder palatable to the unbelievers 
by all kinds of spiritual interpretations. Such practices please 
the old Adam, but they fail to create and strengthen faith. We 
must understand these words as every child would understand 
them. The Lord gave the ass the faculty of speech for this 
occasion, while at the same time she did not cease to be an ass. 
Only this interpretation comports with the high dignity: and 
majesty of the Word of God; all other explanations shake our 
faith in the truthfulness and perspicuity of Holy Writ. If we 
deny this miracle, we must also deny others, for instance, that 
of Jonah and the whale, the turning of water into wine, or the 
miraculous feeding of the five thousand. And how could we 
believe that the devil made the serpent his tool and mouth- 
piece, Gen. 3, if God could not open the mouth of Balaam’s 
beast to rebuke the prophet for his madness? And what does 
the New Testament say? The New Testament is the inter- 
pretation of the Old, and Peter, the great apostle of the Lord, 
writes of Balaam, 2 Pet. 2, 16: “But was rebuked for his in- 
iquity: the dumb ass speaking with man’s voice forbade the 
madness of the prophet” (6z0¢vyeov dpwvov ev dviparov yuri 
gdeyeduevoy exalvas tHY TOD TpogyTOV Tapaypoviay). “The dumb 
ass spake with man’s voice,’ it uttered human, intelligible 
words, which were also to a purpose: this is the verdict of the 
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highest court to which we can appeal on this earth, and who- 
soeyer rejects this decision cannot expect that a Christian 
argue with him any further. 

After the thoughts of the seer had been interrupted in such 
an extraordinary and miraculous manner and the Lord had 
sought to stir up his conscience even by the reproach of his ass, 
He opened his eyes, v. 31. He saw now what his beast had seen 
before: “the angel of the Lord standing in his way, and his 
sword drawn in his hand.” As soon as Balaam saw the 
heavenly vision, “he bowed down his head and fell flat upon his 
face,” 2. e., he fell down upon his knees so that his face touched 
the earth. This is the meaning of 71? in connection with 
mnnvit, one of the two verbs mostly followed by 778 D'BS, or 
WAND, or AYIN, Ex. 34, 8; 1 Sam. 24, 9; Gen. 24, 26; Ex. 
4, 31, ete. Thus Moses bowed down his head toward the earth 
and worshiped when the Lord passed by before him and _ pro- 
claimed: “The Lord God, merciful and gracious,” ete. Balaam 
did this partly to show reverence to the Lord, who wanted to 
speak with him through His messenger, partly out of fear, see- 
ing the sword of vengeance in the hand of the angel. As the ass 
had done before, so the angel now reproves the seer for his out- 
rageous conduct, v. 32: “Wherefore hast thou smitten thine 
ass these three times?’ Then he proceeds to show him the rea- 
son why his ass had turned aside. It was not stubbornness on 
the part of the beast, but the prophet himself was to be blamed 
for it. His way was perverse before the Lord, and the Lord 
had placed His angel in his way to show him that he was dis- 
pleased with his journey. The prophet even owed his life to 
his ass, for if she would not have turned aside, the angel would 
have slain him and kept her alive. 

We ask now, What was the object of all the strange and 
wonderful things that happened there? The answer is, The 
Lord did not simply want to show His creative power and fill 
the mind of the seer with awe and fear, but His intention was 
to shame and humble him. Balaam was to consider first of all 
that the Lord could give the faculty of seeing heavenly visions 
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not only to men like him, but also to brutes, if He chose to do 
so, and make them His instruments. It must have been ex- 
ceedingly humiliating for the prophet to see and hear how God 
even used a beast to rebuke him with a man’s voice, and thus 
call his attention to his disobedience and the error of his ways. 
This deep humiliation should cause him to remember how 
deeply he had fallen and how far he had departed from the 
way of righteousness. Yea, all these strange things which had 
happened to him were another loud call to repentance, and if 
he had heeded this call and permitted the Spirit of the Lord 
to work in his heart, he also soon would have seen in these in- 
cidents the great love and forbearance of God who still was en- 
deavoring to save his soul from perdition, although He had 
tried it in vain before. 

And what should Balaam have done now? He should 
have cursed his ungodly greed and his shameful waywardness 
and considered it the greatest favor if, even at this juncture, 
God would have given him permission to return and thus to 
evade the temptations of Balak. He ought to have gone down 
on his knees, imploring God not to direct him to continue this 
dangerous journey, and surely he would not have asked in vain. 
And indeed, it seems again that Balaam’s heart was changed. 
He said, v. 34: “I have sinned.” There is nothing that pleases 
the Lord more than these three brief words, if they are the out- 
ery of a truly contrite heart. David’s confession, 2 Sam. 12, 13: 
“T have sinned,” came from such a heart, also that of the pub- 
lican in the temple, when he smote upon his breast and said, 
“God, be merciful to me, a sinner!” But Pharaoh had also 
said to Moses, Ex. 9, 27: “TI have sinned,” and yet he was not 
truly sorry for his disobedience towards/God. It was simply 
the fear of God’s punishments which forced this confession 
from his lips, and as soon as the judgment of God was received, 
he was as secure and stubborn as ever. And he resembles the 
Egyptian king more than the king of Israel or the sorrow- 
stricken publican in Jehovah’s temple. He proceeds to say: 
“For I knew not that thou stoodest in the way against me.” 
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He ascribes his sin merely to his ignorance and not to his per- 
verted will. Instead of acknowledging that he had set his will 
against the Lord and followed his own wicked heart, making 
light of all the cautions of the Lord; instead of owning that he 
has justly deserved the wrath and punishment of God, he tries 
to excuse and extenuate his disobedience. He adds: “Now 
therefore, if it displease Thee, I will get me back again.” This 
is additional proof that Balaam was far from being truly peni- 
tent. He offers to go back, if the Lord gives him the express 
command to return, but a thousand times rather would he con- 
tinue his journey and get the reward which was held out to him. 

But God is not satisfied with a counterfeit observance of 
His will. Only willing obedience is pleasing to Him. And 
because He sees no true willingness in the heart of Balaam to 
return and forego the gold and honors of the Moabitish king, 
the angel tells him to accompany the men, adding, however, as 
the Lord had done v. 20: “But only the word that I shall speak 
unto thee, that thou shalt speak.” This is a renewed protest 
against Balaam, but at the same time it sounds like a prediction, 
that though he would have his way in going to Balak, he could 
nevertheless not do as he pleased. In spite of his unwillingness, 
he would be an instrument in the hands of God to further the 
interests of His kingdom, in the end, however, to be cast away 
as a useless vessel and.a vessel of wrath, 

So Balaam went with the princes of Balak 
wounded in his heart, but ruled at the same time, more than 
ever before, by the two tyrants, Avarice and Ambition. He 
went to bless the people of God, but also to finally call down 
upon himself the judgments of the Most High. 

Meanwhile Balak had heard of his coming. Full of joy, 
and anxious to neglect nothing that might please Balaam and 
make him the more zealous to serve him, he hastens to the city 
of Moab, which was situated on the utmost border of his coun- 
try, to meet him there, v. 36. When they met, the king first 
reproached Balaam, though in a friendly manner, for not hav- 
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taken, if he had thought that he was not able to promote him 
to high honors, v. 37. The king does not in the least suspect 
the real cause of Balaam’s first refusal to come. Nevertheless 
he is glad the seer has come now, and confidently expects that 
he will curse the dreaded enemy and thus help to discomfit and 
ruin him. But Balaam instantly dampens the ardor of Balak’s 
hopes and expectations. He says to him, v. 38: “Lo, f am 
come unto thee: have I now any power at all to say anything? 
The word that God putteth in my mouth, that shall I speak.” 
He speaks doubtfully of the issue and bids Balak not to depend 
too much on him. What he could do he already has done by 
coming to him, and he would also gladly have cursed Israel, 
but as the servant of Jehovah and His mouthpiece he cannot 
speak what he pleases, but must utter the words which the Lord 
puts in his mouth. 

We notice the great vexation which these words of Balaam 
betray. Such are the wages of the service of sin. First the 
service of sin promises pleasure, joy, and happiness. But soon 
it is attended by all kinds of difficulties, adversities, remorses, 
sorrows, and disappointments, the more so, if the sinner tries 
to keep up a show of godliness, like Balaam. Solomon says, 
Prov. 11, 31: “Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in 
the earth: much more the wicked and the sinner.” 

Without delay the king takes the seer to Kirjath-huzoth, 
a city which probably lay at the foot of the mountain Bamoth- 
Baal, from where the latter was to see and curse the people of 
fsrael. There Balak offers a sacrifice, v. 40. This undoubtedly 
was not a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the safe arrival of Ba- 
laam, but a sacrifice of supplication for the success of the enter- 
prise just begun. The king addresses himself as speedily as 
possible to the business. It is also more than probable that this 
sacrifice was not offered to the gods of Moab, —they play no 
part whatever in the whole affair, —but to the God of Israel. 
Balak wants to alienate Jehovah from Israel in connection with 
Balaam, and win His favor and protection for himself. If the 
king treats Balaam and the princes that were with him with 
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a feast upon the sacrifice, it was in accord with his promise: 
“T will promote thee unto very great honor,” v. 17. Already 
the next morning, in order to lose no time, the king takes 
Balaam in his chariot “to the high -places of Baal,’ on to 
Bamoth-Baal. He evidently does not take him there because 
this place was consecrated to Baal, but because, being so high, 
it would give him a convenient prospect of the camp of Israel. 
Balak thought that Balaam must be able to see the people he 
wants him to curse, if his curses were to have any effect. The 
seer, however, is more solicitous now to please the heathen king 
than ever before, and is intoxicated with the honors which are 
showered upon him.—O that we may learn from this sad ex- 
ample how dangerous it is to tamper with sin and not to resist 
the first beginnings! How necessary for us to pray every day: 
“Lead us not into temptation!” 
Boonville, Mo. J. Hornsss. 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


(Continued.) 


THE SECOND ARTICLE. 


Jesus Curist is TRUE Gop, 1. Becausn THE ScripTuRES 
ASCRIBE DIVINE NAMES TO Hr. 

Ps. 2,7: Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten Thee. _ 

The psalm speaks of the Lord and His Anointed, 7. e., 
of the Father and the Son, v. 2. The Lord says to the Anointed: 
“Thou art my Son.’ Christ is the Son of God. What is the 
basis of this sonship? Christians, too, are called the sons of 
God. Is the nature of the relationship the same? No. Whilst 
Christians are the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus, 
Christ is the Son of God by eternal generation of the Father. 
“Thou art my Son” finds its explanation in the second dictum: 
“T have begotten Thee.” Because I have begotten Thee, there- 
fore Thou art my Son. This sonship of Christ is unique. 
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“Unto which of the angels said He at any time, Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten Thee?” Hebr. 1, 5. In an in- 
scrutable and ineffable manner God has communicated His 
essence to His Son. In other words, Christ is very God of 
very God, ‘‘the brightness of His glory, and the express image 
of His person,” Hebr. 1, 3. 

John 3, 16: For God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, etc. 

The magnitude of the love of God towards a world fallen 
into sin can, in a measure, be apprehended by the greatness 
of the gift made to redeem it from everlasting perdition. “He 
gave His only-begotten Son.” “Only-begotten” == povoyeryc, 
means, single of its kind, only, unigenitus. To feel the force 
of this word it is but necessary to read such passages as Luke 
7, 12: “Now when He came nigh to the gate of the city, be- 
hold, there was a dead man carried out, the only son (vid¢ 
povoyeyc) of his mother.” Luke 8, 42. Jairus, the ruler of 
the synagogue, “had one only (wovoyeryc) daughter.” Luke 
9, 38: “Master, I beseech Thee, look upon my son: for he is 
mine only (povoyeyns) child.” Hebr. 11, 17: “By faith Abra- 
ham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac: and he that had 
received the promises offered up his only-begotten (uovoyery) 
son.” — Christ is the povoyeryc, the only Son of God, in a sense 
in which He has no brethren. He is God’s Son, born of the 
essence of the Father, therefore true God. The word “only- 
begotten”? marks His unique sonship from that of the “sons 
of God,” John 1, 12, the Christians, who become such by 
adoption. 

Rom. 8, 32: God spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all, ete. : 

When St. Paul writes: 6¢ ye rod ¢dtov viod obx eystcato 
= “who indeed His own Son spared not,” he lays a very strong 
emphasis on the word own = éd¢ov, thus calling attention to 
the exhibition of a love that surpasses all human understanding. 
To save the world God spared not His own Son, Him who is 
born from the essence of the Father, who, therefore, is equal 
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with the Father, who is true God. The word rendered own 
(¢dco¢) expresses a peculiar personal Sonship, an equality of 
nature with God. That this is the force of the word becomes 
very patent from one of the discourses which the Lord had 
with His adversaries, the Jews. Among other things He had 
said: “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” For this 
cause, we are told, “the Jews sought the more to kill Him, 
because He said zatépa tdcov tov Yeov = that God was His 
own Father, making Himself equal with God,’ John 5, 18. 
So, to say of Christ: God is His own Father = Christ is equal 
with God. With this compare what St. Paul says of Christ. Let 
us put the two statements side by side. According to the Jews, 
Christ maintained —and their interpretation is correct — that 
“God was His own Father;”’ Paul says Christ is God’s “own 
Son.” The enemies of Christ, the Jews, were quick to perceive 
that the first loeution expressed equality with the Father, but 
such as pose as His friends, aye, as pillars of His Church, can- 
not, will not see that Paul’s statement concerning the Savior 
is in substance identically the same. Is it not sad?—Says 
Plummer, in his Notes on St. John: “They (the Jews) fully 
understand the force of the parallel statements, “My Father is 
working; I am working also.’ ‘Behold,’ says Augustine, ‘the 
Jews understand what the Arians fail to understand.’ If Arian 
or Unitarian views were right, would not Christ at once have 
explained that what they imputed to Him as blasphemy was 
not in His mind at all? But instead of explaining that He by 
no means claims equality with the Father, He goes on to re- 
affirm this equality from other points of view: see especially 
v. 23.” 


Jesus Curist is TRUE Gop, 2. BrcatsE THE SCRIPTURES 
ASCRIBE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES TO Hi. 

John 1, 1. 2: In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was 
in the beginning with God. 

An inspection of the Prologue, vv. 1—18, clearly reveals 
the fact that the Word, the Logos, is none else than the Son of 
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God. In express words we find this truth in v. 14: “The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the Only-Begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” 

In our text three weighty assertions, arranged in climactic 
order, are made concerning this Word, the Logos, Jesus Christ. 
These are: 1. The eternity of the Word; 2. the distinct per- 
sonality of the Word and His intimate communion with God; 
3. the Deity of the Word. 

1. The eternity of the Word. ‘In the beginning was the 
Word.” The meaning of the phrase: “in the beginning,” de- 
pends upon the context. Im Gen. 1, 1 we read: “In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth,” 7. e., the crea- 
tion of the world was the beginning of the world’s history, the 
beginning of time. Here it says: “In the beginning was the 
Word.” Before anything was formed the Word was. The 
past tense was = jy, places the Word before the beginning of 
things. Gen. 1, 1 marks the first moment of time; this, eter- 
nity. It does not read éyévero here as in v. 14: “the Word 
became flesh,” but the Word 7» —was = was already in ex- 
istence in the beginning. Hence the German translation: “Im 
Anfang war das Wort;” not: “Im Anfang ward das Wort.” 
So the Word is a Being existing prior to all beginning. But 
what was before the world and time we eall eternity. The 
Word, Christ, is eternal. This truth, so plain in itself from 
this phrase, is corroborated by v. 3: “All things were made by 
Him.” Since all things were made by Him, it is self-evident 
that He existed before all things. He is no creature, no part 
of creation, but the Creator, the eternal God Himself. Col. 
SLES ek Bo ae 

2. The distinct personality of the Word and His intimate 
communion with God. The text says: “And the Word was 
with God.’ Two persons are here discriminated: the Word 
and God, 7. e., the Son and the Father. The Word was zpo¢ 
rov Yedv = with God. The Word, Christ, is not an attribute 
or a power of God, but a person distinct from the Father. 
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Luther: “John insists hard on the little word with, thus clearly 
distinguishing the Word from the person of the Father.” The 
Son is coexistent and coeternal with the Father. Hence Christ 
is true God. His being with the Father at the same time 
indicates the ineffable union between the two persons. 

3. The Deity of the Word, clearly discernible from the 
first two members, is explicitly asserted in the third: “The 
Word was God.” Christ is not an inferior God, but is God 
in the fullest sense of the term. They who deny the divinity 
of Christ concede that He is called a God, doc, but contend 
He is not called the God, o dog. Of such quibblings we have 
spoken in a previous article. In this connection we shall merely 
eall attention to the fact that veo¢ without the article also 
designates the one true God, for in vy. 18 we read: ““No man 
hath seen God, Sedov, at any time; the only-begotten Son, which 
is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” In 
the present passage: xat Jed jy 0 doyos = “and the Word 
was God,” 6 Aoyo¢ is the subject, sd¢ is in the predicate, hence 
cannot take the article 0. Alford: “The article could not have 
been here expressed, whatever place the words might hold in 
the sentence. ‘0 Royog 7» 0 Beds would .. . destroy the idea 
of the Aoyo¢ altogether. ded¢ must then be taken as implying 
‘Gop,’ in substance and essence,—not 0 Wed, ‘the Father,’ in 
Person. It does not = #etog, nor is it to be rendered a God — 
but, as in oap§ éyéveto, ods expresses that state into which 
the Divine Word entered by a definite act, so in Bed¢ Fy, dog 
expresses that essence,which was His ¢v doy7: —that He was 
very God.” (Greek Testament, vol. I, p. 615.) 

The passage might be paraphrased thus: The Word ex- 
isted from all eternity, distinct from, yet intimately connected 
with, the Father, and equal to the Father. 

This single passage demolishes the Arian heresy. Arius 
(about A. D. 318) denied the divinity of Christ, maintaining 
that Christ was not from eternity. He said: qy zore dre obx Zp 
= “there was a time when He was not;” consequently, Christ 
was a creature —xtiopa 2& obx dvtrwy—created out of nothing. 
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St. John, however, says: “In the beginning was the Word.” — 
The Semi-Arians, developing this Arian heresy, reasoned: 
Since Christ is a creature, He cannot be equal with the Father. 
They conceded: He is like the Father — é6poeo¢, opocovarog, but 
not dpoovec¢. St. John says: “The Word was God.” 

In the Oecumenical Council at Nice, summoned by Con- 
stantine in A. D. 325, this Arian heresy was condemned. Under 
the brave leadership of the young and eloquent Athanasius of 
Alexandria, the Biblical doctrine was thus formulated: “And” 
—I believe—‘‘in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten 
Son of God, begotten of His Father, before all worlds, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten, not made, 
being of one substance with the Father.” (Nicene Creed, 
§§ 2. 3.) The words that settled the controversial point read 
in the original: x ti¢ obotag tod mateo, yeryndetc, ob mombetc, 
opmoovatog tw mactpt. — Arians of modern times are plentiful, 
Kahnis, Ritschl, and Harnack being among their number. 


Hebr. 13, 8: Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever. 

This is the well-known paraphrase of immutability. Yes- 
terday denotes the past time; to-day, the present; and for ever, 
the future. God only is immutable, unchangeable; Christ is 
unchangeable: ergo, Christ is true God. 


Matt. 28, 18: All power is gwen unto me m heaven and 
wn earth. 

In compliance with the command-of their Master, the 
disciples went to Galilee, to the mountain designated by Him 
as the place where He would meet them, v. 16. Here the Lord 
delivers His last Great Commission unto them, v. 19, which 
He introduces by the words of our proof text: “All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth.” What mere human 
being, what angel, can truthfully utter sneh words? But Christ 
is not mere man; He is the God-man, the “over all God,” 
Rom. 9, 5, through whose omnipotent word the world and all 
that is therein came into being, John 1,3; Col. 1, 16.17; Hebr. 
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1, 8. When He therefore says: “All power is given to me,” 
He refers to His human nature, which is inseparably united 
with the divine. The man Christ, by virtue of the personal 
union, possesses all power, zdaa 2Govota = all authority. These 
words admit of no inferiority to the Father. A/ll authority is 
omnipotence, which is an incommunicable attribute of God. 
Christ, being omnipotent, is God. And, as if to ward off all 
erroneous conceptions, He develops the thought in “all power,” 
saying: I, the Son of man, possess all power in heaven— 
angels, authorities, the cherubim and the seraphim are my 
willing servants; I possess all power on earth—“all things 
are put under my feet,’ Eph. 1, 20; 1 Pet. 3, 22.—Then 
follows the Great Commission: “Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you,” vv. 19. 20. To this 
He appends the promise: 


Matt. 28, 20: Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. 

The disciples were to wage war against the formidable 
kingdom of Satan, destroy its bulwarks, and upon its ruins 
plant the cross, the emblem of the Crucified One. What a task! 
And was not the Master just now bidding them a solemn fare- 
well? Well might they grieve. But no. Arresting their atten- 
tion ‘and directing it to something of great importance, the 
Lord says: “Lo!” take heed to what follows: “I’’— éyo 
with emphasis —I, your now exalted Savior, “I am with you.” 
Though you will no longer enjoy my visible presence, still 
invisibly I will be with you, ‘“‘a very present help,” Ps. 46, 1, 
in putting down the strongholds of Satan. Not a day shall you 
be left alone, for I will be with you alway, xdoag tag juépac 
= all the days. In days of victory or seeming defeat, in days 
of joys or sorrow—all the days I am with you to guide and 
to protect you.— Truly, He who can speak thus must be very 
God. His disciples, obedient to His command, were soon to 
scatter in all the world, making disciples by baptizing and 
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teaching, but still they were to know: He is with you all the 
days. His disciples were soon to multiply, but He was with 
them, too, all the days. Only God ean be present at all places 
and at all times. This omnipresence is here predicated of 
Christ; hence Christ is true God.— And Christ is with us, 
His disciples, His Church, even to-day. Speaking to His dis- 
ciples then the Lord does not say: I am with you “all your 
days” —thus limiting His gracious presence to the apostolic 
era, but He uses words of wider application: “all the days.” 
The command is: “Disciple —padyrevoate—all nations.” 
The men to whom these words were originally addressed have 
long ago closed their eyes in death, but still the nations are 
being discipled by baptizing and teaching. Wherever Christ’s 
commission (vv. 19. 20) is carried out, wherever His doctrine 
is preached and the sacraments are administered according to 
His institution, there He is with us and will be with us, even 
“until the completion of the age” = the end of the world, 2 Pet. 
8 eG) 

John 21, 17: Lord, Thou knowest all things. 

When Peter was asked the third time by his beloved 
Master: “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” he answered: 
oy mdvta otdag: ob ywooxes Ste cho o¢& = “Thou all things 
knowest ; Thou knowest that I love Thee.’ The “Thou,” being 
separately expressed, od — ov, and at the head of the members 
of the sentence, is emphatic. Thou, being the Lord, all things 
= zdyta, nothing excepted, knowest, ofdac¢, by supernatural — 
intuition. Thou art absolutely omniscient, and since nothing 
is secret before Thee, not even the inmost thoughts of the hearts, 
Thou also knowest, yewwoxecc, perceivest, seest, that I love Thee. 
Thou knowest all; Thou knowest me. Absolute omniscience 
is here aseribed to our Lord Jesus; such omniscience as the 
true God only possesses. Even in His state of humiliation 
Christ was the Omniscient of whom the psalmist says: “O Lord, 
Thou hast searched me, and known me. Thou knowest my 
downsitting and mine uprising; Thou understandest my 
thought afar off,’ Ps. 139, 1. 2. Only a Kenotist, like Meyer, 
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whose eye is blinded as to the Divinity of Christ, can say: 
““Thou knowest,’ ete., which popular and deeply emotional 
expression is not to be interpreted of absolute omniscience.”’ — 
For other proofs of Christ’s omniscience see John 1, 42. 47. 48; 
38,3; 4,29; 11, 4. 15, ete. 

Springfield, Il. Louis WrsseEL. 


(To be continued.) 


BOOK REVIEW. 


Luruer’s Cuurcn Postit. Translated now for the first time 
into English. With introduction, Walch’s analysis, and 
Bugenhagen’s Summaries. By Prof. John Nicholas Len- 
ker, D. D. Vol. III. (Second Sunday after Easter to 
Trinity Sunday.) Lutherans in All Lands Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 1907. 454 pp. Price, $2.50. 


Luruer’s CarrcueticaL Writines. By the same author. 
Vol. I. The Luther Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 377 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 


These two volumes from the “American Luther” series of 
Dr. Lenker have been before the public some time. The appearance 
of the former volume may be set down as a literary event of high 
order: it marks the completion, after years of arduous labor, of the 
first English rendering of that book among Luther’s many writings 
which he pronounced “the best of them all,” his cherished Kirchen- 
postilla. The distress of the Church in his day caused Luther to 
undertake this work on which he was engaged to the end of his life. 
The pastors whom Luther had learned to know were not able to pre- 
pare a sermon. The majority of them contented themselves with 
reading the pericopes and occasionally a sermon from one of the 
existing collections of sermons to their congregations. The collec- 
tion of Tauler and that of Geiler of Kaisersberg were favorites with 
the pastors. However, in neither of these the evangelical doctrine 
was presented in its Scriptural purity. In view of this state of 
affairs Luther expressed the thought (“German Mass,” ete. W. X, 
238) that the situation could best be relieved by furnishing the 
Chureh with a postil in which every pericope would be treated 
throughout the ecclesiastical year, and by ordering the sermons from 
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this postil to be read in the churches. His idea was not to relieve 
ministers who were able to prepare their own sermons from their 
duty of doing so. He inveighs sharply against “lazy pastors and 
preachers who rely on good books of this kind, take their sermons 
from them, are not praying, studying, reading, searching the Scrip- 
tures.” He calls them parrots and magpies who stupidly repeat what 
others have said. (W. XIV, 379.) Hence, Luther by no means 
wished to quench the spirit, or foster clerical indolence. His aim 
was to feed the famished laymen and tutor honest pastors whose 
training for their office had been deficient without their fault. At 
the same time he wished to check the growing influence of the medie- 
val pulpit-clown who would ascend the pulpit and entertain his con- 
gregation by braying like an ass, relating humorous legends, or 
enacting silly buffooneries; and of the enthusiast and the sectarian 
who proclaimed falsehood under pretense of offering God’s truth. 
“Tt will finally come to this,” says Luther, “that instead of having 
the Gospels expounded to us we shall again hear the preachers 
preaching about blue ducks.” — The preparation of the Church Postil 
was frequently interrupted. Luther at no time had leisure to give 
himself wholly to any one work. The stress of the times, the mighty 
agitation which had set half of Europe agog, daily called for his 
active interference, in order that the movement away from Rome 
might be kept within the bounds of God’s Word. The Epistles and 
Gospels for the Advent season were published in Latin at Witten- 
berg in 1521. A German translation of the same, not by Luther, 
appeared in 1522. The journey to Worms caused the first inter- 
ruption. Luther resumed the work while at the Wartburg. He first 
prepared another exposition of the pericopes during Advent, this 
time in German, which was published at Wittenberg in 1522. Then 
eame the struggle with Carlstadt and the Wittenberg iconoclasts, 
and the work was suspended once more. But Luther seemed deter- 
mined to advance the work in spite of the difficulties which engaged 
him, and succeeded in publishing another installment (Epistles and 
Gospels from Christmas to Sunday after Epiphany) in 1522. The 
third installment carried the work forward till Easter Sunday. This 
part was published in 1525, and a folio edition of the three parts so 
far completed appeared in the same year,—the so-called Winter 
Postil. In the meantime there had been published in various parts 
of Germany single sermons and small collections of sermons which 
Luther had preached at Wittenberg at various times. Most of these 
sermons were on the pericopes from Easter to the end of the church 
year. The editors of these sermons are unknown. The sermons were 
collected later and form the Summer Postil. In 1527 Magister Ste- 
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phan Rodt was engaged to prepare a new edition of the entire Church 
Postil, Luther supervising the work. Many changes were made in 
the original work; some of these seem to have been made without 
Luther’s knowledge, for he made complaint in a letter to Gerballius 
of Strassburg, in 1535, that Rodt had spoiled his Postils, and he 
desired to see Rodt’s edition destroyed. The last editions of the 
Winter part of the Postils, revised by Luther himself, were pub- 
lished at Wittenberg in 1540 and 1543. Luther’s colleague Cruciger 
was at the same time preparing a new edition, the Summer part, 
which Luther examined and approved. This part was printed in 
1543, and the last edition of the complete Postil that was published 
during Luther’s lifetime appeared at Wittenberg in 1544. — Tech- 
nical difficulties also arose during the progress of the work which 
were very annoying to Luther. At one time the printer, Johannes 
Lufft, had used such abominable type that Luther would not allow 
him to print any more sermons for him, and only revoked this de- 
cision on condition that Lufft would henceforth use Lotther’s types. 
At another time a compositor stole half the manuscript of the third 
installment, containing the sermons for the six Sundays after Epiph- 
any, escaped from Wittenberg, and published the sermons himself 
at Nuremberg: Luther had to suffer from literary piracy in other 
forms. Publishers at Basle, Strassburg, Colmar, and elsewhere would 
publish his Postils as soon as they had appeared at Wittenberg, fre- 
quently in an incomplete form and bristling with uncorrected errors. 
In 1525—1527 Martin Bucer, in a five-volume edition of the Winter 
Postil published at Strassburg, even went so far as to change the 
sermons of Luther doctrinally and introduce the Reformed doctrine 
of the Sacrament into Luther’s Postil. Thus this book of Luther 
has undergone a great many vicissitudes. But the perseverance with 
which Luther pursued its preparation, and the annoyances which he 
suffered during its publication, both indicate what a great value he 
himself and others attached to this book. 

The volume now before us contains a fair reproduction in Eng- 
lish of the Gospels from Misericordias Domini to Trinity Sunday 
inclusive. All the sermons found in the St. Louis edition (Vol. XI, 
T778—1195) are here offered. (NB. The reference, XI, 842, has been 
omitted for the Second Sermon for Jubilate, and XI, 1093, for the 
Second Sermon for Pentecost Monday.) By far the greater part of 
this volume has been rendered by Dr. Lenker himself. While we 
gladly accord to Dr. Lenker all praise for his enterprise, we see no 
reason for revising our opinion regarding his ability as a translator 
and editor of Luther. The present volume, too, betrays his lack of 
familiarity with Luther’s idiom, and there are also occasional slips 
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in his English. It is not because we love Dr. Lenker less, but be- 
cause we love Luther more that we point out a few instances where 
the correcting hand might be applied in a new edition which we hope 
will soon be forthcoming. ‘Seltsam” is not “seldom,” p. 98 (twice!), 
or “rare,” p. 99. Dr. Voigt’s rendering of “so koennte kein Mensch 
mit ihnen auskommen” (“no man could get along with,” etc.), p. 47, 
is faulty. Luther is speaking of meeting an opponent in an argu- 
ment, and “auskommen’ in this place is “overcome.” The scope and 
basis of spiritual authority and jurisdiction is not correctly brought 
out by the following rendition: “In the Gospel we find an altogether 
different spiritual government, one that exists alone in the Word, by 
which sinners are convicted and the Gospel proclaimed to the terri- 
fied and alarmed consciences.” p. 36 f. What Luther means to say 
is: “In the Gospel we find an altogether different representation of 
spiritual government, viz., that it consists only in applying the Word, 
in convicting sinners,” ete. It is not the divine grant of, but the only 
correct mode of, administering spiritual government that Luther en- 
deavors to show at this point. We submit that the following trans- 
lation would give rise to grievous malpractice in ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence, to-wit: “Daraus folgt, wenn die Bischoefe oder ihre 
Officialen bannen wollten, dass die Suende vor der ganzen Gemeinde 
wisslich sein sollte; sonst soll man ihren Bann nicht annehmen, son- 
dern den Brieftraegern die Tuere weisen” —= “From this it follows, 
that when the bishops and their officials want to put one under the 
ban (!), the transgression is published to the whole congregation, 
otherwise their ban would not be noticed, and the messenger would 
be shown the door.” p. 37. What Luther says is not that the bishops 
when decreeing an excommunication must not fail to publish the 
cause of the same, but that the bishops have no authority to excom- 
municate a person unless his sin is previously known to the com- 
munity. The bishops are not to publish a person’s sin (nor should 
any one else), in order to bring about the expulsion of a Christian 
from the Church. In this clause: “How he (the pope) has abused 
the same, thank God, almost everyone sees at present,” p. 86, the ex- 
clamatory “thank God” should be moved to the/end of the clause to 
avoid the possibility of a misconnection. Luther’s “wnter dem Namen” 
cannot be rendered by “in the name,” p. 47; it should be “under pre- 
tense of the name,” or, “borrowing the name,” or a similar phrase. 
“In like manner it is also not less offensive . . . so to preach,” p. 47, 
is lumbering; the grouping of the many German adverbs in this 
brief clause should not have been imitated at all or adapted to the 
English taste, e. g., “Preaching of this sort is equally offensive,” ete. 
“So lange verjaehrt,” p. 47, is not intelligently rendered by “the pre- 
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scription of so many years;” it should be, according to the context, 
“orown venerable with age.” “Er laesst sie oft grob anlaufen” is 
the very opposite of “he often gave them remarkable liberties,” p. 100; 
nor is “faule Possen reissen” — “he even animated them by innocent 
trivialities.” The verb “martyr” cannot be used in the sense of the 
German “martern” (“Satan afflicts and martyrs one’s soul”), p. 100; 
“cloistery” for “Kloester,” p. 186, is a new coinage that is not called 
for. “The less one can” (“je weniger man kann”), p. 98; “considers 
the whole world as a drop,” p. 84; “they had had not only the joy,” 
p. 100, are unevennesses that were probably overlooked. In the 
Gospel for Cantate Luther explains the force of the term “judg- 
ment,” and says: “Das ist recht, dass die Welt gerichtet werde.” 
This statement cannot be reproduced by: “It is right that the world 
is to be judged,” p. 118. The full sense of this clause could be 
brought out by rendering: “Judgment consists in this that sentence 
is passed on,” ete. The monk, who is such unwillingly and reasons 
thus: “Wenn die Hoelle nicht waere, liesse ich die Kappe das Un- 
glueck haben und lefe davon,” is made to say: “. . . I would leave 
my office have the misfortune,” p. 114. This is hardly intelligible to 
an English reader. 

Dr. Lenker has inscribed this volume “Luther on the Holy Spirit” 
and has dedicated it “To all missionaries laboring among heathen, 
Catholics, Mohammedans, Jews, and the Diaspora.” The connection 
is not very apparent. But Dr. Lenker is right when he ealls atten- 
tion to “the richness of the Gospel treasure here offered.” It goes 
without saying that the portion of the Church Postil which begins 
with Easter and ends with Trinity Sunday is the grandest portion 
of the book. Sermons like the Second Sermon for Pentecost Tuesday 
(John 10, 1—11) on the Three Classes of Preachers, the Second Ser- 
mon for Cantate (John 16, 5—15) on The Holy Spirit Convicting 
the World of Sin, the First Pentecost Sermon (John 14, 23—31) on 
The Holy Spirit, and the Second Sermon for Trinity Sunday (John 
3, 1—15) on The New Birth, will ever remain homiletical classics. — 

The second volume of Dr. Lenker’s series to which attention is 
herewith called has been inscribed, ‘‘Luther on Christian Education.” 
It has been dedicated to “Parents and teachers, pastors and authors, 
Sunday schools and young peoples’ societies, and all Protestants in- 
terested in developing a better system of Christian instruction, sup- 
plementary to that of the public school.” In his “Foreword” the 
editor dares to say: “An irreligious school is a misnomer,” and ex- 
presses the hope: “Time will no doubt develop a system of education 
that will neglect no part of man’s nature.” It is wonderful what 
men will expect “Time” to accomplish. Who is “Time”? We believe 
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in taking this sluggard Time by the forelock and accomplishing 
somewhat ourselves rather than waiting for “Time” to come around 
and doing it for us. Time always passes the person who will not do 
his duty. — This volume contains: 

1. A Translation of Luther’s Small Catechism, This was cer- 
tainly an opus supererogationis. We are not aware that the author 
has in any way improved existing translations, now in use in the 
Church. For the Old Testament Version of the Third Command- 
ment which he has adopted, the editor, we presume, will cite the 
authority of the Latin Text of the Book of Concord. In its practical 
work the Lutheran Church has not adopted the Latin but the Ger- 
man text, and there are strong reasons which constrain us, especially 
in Sabbatarian America, to reject this version of the commandment: 
“Thou shalt remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” From time 
immemorial Lutheran schoolchildren have been taught to say: “Thou 
shalt sanctify the holy-day,” and they will continue thus to recite. 

2. A Translation of the Large Catechism. We cannot say that 
this rendering is an improvement on that of the Second New Market 
Edition or of Jacobs’s Edition of the Book of Concord. 

3. “The Law, Faith, and Prayer.” (St. Louis Ed. X, 148 ff.) 
This is a very good rendering of Luther’s masterly and comprehen- 
sive exposition of the three first parts of the Catechism. The trans- 
lator is Prof. Schodde of Columbus, Ohio. 

4, The Three Universal Creeds. (St. Louis X, 992 ff.) 

5. The Lord’s Prayer Explained. (St. Louis VII, 752 ff.) The 
translator, Prof. Voigt of Newberry, 8. C., has sueceeded unusually 
well in reproducing this earliest exposition of the Lord’s Prayer which 
the Church has received from Luther. The editor promises “a small 
pocket companion” edition of this work. 

6. A Sermon on Holy Baptism. (St. Louis X, 2112.) 

7. Instructions on Confession. (St. Louis X, 2158.) 

8. Benefits of the Lord’s Supper. This coneluding number of 
the volume reproduces Luther’s treatise of 1580 “Vom Genuss des 
Sakraments.””? — 

All Lutherans will continue to follow with sympathetic interest 
these efforts to bring Luther before the English public, and to wish 
the enterprising editor abundant financial success in his undertaking, 
in order that the work may not have to be stayed for lack of means. 
At the same time, we trust that the literary work on this American 
Luther may be of such a high order, and increasingly become so, 
that English-speaking men everywhere will delight to read these won- 
derful testimonies to the truth that saves to the uttermost. 
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